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Local and State Newsletters 

Quite a few local and state newsletters come 
across our desk, and we are pleased to note their 
general excellence. Some of them are printed by 
letterpress, but the trend is toward offset processes. 
Ditto and mimeograph methods are also used. 

We would hesitate to single out some of the 
fine publications that have emerged, lest we be un¬ 
fair to others we have not seen lately. And the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf has its own biennial 
competition for excellence in such productions. 

Newsletters serve many purposes: They are the 
official organs of many local and state organizations. 
They chronicle events of group and personal nature. 
They publicize coming events. They call attention 
to problems and offer a sounding board for contro¬ 
versial topics and personal opinions. They are some¬ 
times helpful in public relations with the hearing 
community. 

These publications are usually volunteer efforts, 
representing untold hours of “spare time” labor in 
all steps from news gathering to the final stages of 
addressing and mailing. Costs are usually on the 
modest side—from necessity. 

We salute these local and state newsletters! 
May they increase and grow in stature and useful¬ 
ness! 

Outmoded Terminology Persists 

It seems that the wire services—and many of 
the “big city” dailies—are diehards in the use of 
certain terms connected with deafness and the deaf. 
The classic misapplication is the designation of an 
individual as a “deaf-mute.” Equally affronting is the 
term “deaf and dumb,” which still gets into print. 

When editors are taken to task about such ter¬ 
minology, most of them halfway apologize and go on 
to say that their staffs are being told to avoid such 
terms in the future. Unfortunately, the word either 
fails to get around or is soon forgotten. 

Organizations and individuals can keep trying 
to remedy the situation. If writers and editors are 


persistent, the deaf should be equally so. Go to it 
with vim and vigor! Write and tell the newspapers 
their terminology is outmoded and unreasonable. 
Give them the correct terminology and/or definitions. 
(And if you cannot come up with them, ask your state 
association of the deaf or the National Association of 
the Deaf for help.) 

Refinements in Manual Communication 

Manual communication—fingerspelling and the 
language of signs—is on the upgrade, both as to ser¬ 
ious concern and attempts at refinements. The past 
decade—or should we say the last five years or so— 
produced notable developments. 

Organization of the Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf served to point up the need for systematic 
improvement and standardization of the language of 
signs and for the development of new or more ex¬ 
plicit signs. There have been several studies of the 
language of signs to determine whether it is really 
a “language.” 

Fingerspelling has received considerable atten¬ 
tion as an educational method. Correct positioning 
and movements have been emphasized. Films have 
been produced for teaching fingerspelling. 

Classes in the language of signs have created a 
tremendous demand for books or manuals. Up until 
a few years ago we had only Long’s book plus a few 
others with considerably less than national circulation. 
Now we have dozens of books, most of them well- 
illustrated with line drawings and animated features. 

Countless workshops and other gatherings have 
served to spread the refinements in the language of 
signs, e. g., slight variations for synonyms. Seeing 
such refinements for the first time, in context, one 
usually gets the significance and is only slightly 
conscious of anything “new.” 

About the only criticism to be heard comes from 
“oldtimers” or provincial diehards who complain that 
“college people and intellectuals are ‘inventing’ new 
signs” and that those people have no business tinker¬ 
ing with the language of signs. 
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Minneapolis NAD Convention Information 

By FRANCIS R. CROWE 

NAD Convention Committee Public Relations Chairman 


There was this very-out-of-the-ordinary guy. But he didn’t 
rate that hyphenated word description because of the from- 
here-to-there smile of anticipation on his friendly face. Nope. 
It was the stooped shoulders. And it was quite apparent he had 
carried a heavy load. He had. But the smile seemed to indi¬ 
cate that this guy with the busy hands and nimble fingers was 
a deaf Minnesotan getting ready to host the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf Convention in Minneapolis July 26-August 1 of 
this year. That fact made the stooped shoulders and heavy load 
bearable—even things to be proud of. Somebody said they had 
“heard” his nimble fingers in song, too, and that they had 
emitted notes and words that “sounded” suspiciously like: 

“You’re due for a treat and a great chance to meet 

Deaf folks who are getting things done. 

Come prepared not to shirk or shy away from the work, 

Yet there’ll be loads of time to have fun! 

So for the time of your life, bring your gal friend or wife 

For a week filled with work, fun and bliss. 

Leave the home ties behind, get away from the grind— 

Think N-A-D in Min - ne - ap - o - lis!” 

And so, if you want to assume that the spokes in the wheels 
of the NAD Convention bandwagon have become all but in¬ 
visible due to their high rate of spin, go ahead. You’ll be 
right, too. The bandwagon and convention plans are now run¬ 
ning neck-and-neck in the race. But YOU’LL wind up the 
winner. 

Way up here (in Minnesota) we know that way out there 
(Everywhere, Deaf U.S.A.) you’ve started asking questions. 
These questions have started to arrive via teletype and U.S. 
Mail . . . and in all respects they’re similar. For instance: 

NO. 1—''WHERE'LL WE BE STAYING?" 

It’s a pleasure to answer this one, and the reply is: The 
Leamington, one of Minneapolis’ largest and finest hotels. 

The Leamington, an imposing edifice, boasts 800 air-condi¬ 
tioned, well-furnished outside rooms and 80 elegantly appointed 
suites. So there’s a bird’s-eye, panoramic view of the City of 
Lakes from every window. Five hundred of these rooms and a 
number of suites will be made available to convention-goers 
and will be assigned on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Room rates, according to Convention Committee Chairman 
James D. (Jimmy) Jones of St. Paul, are: $12 single, $14 double. 
These are special NAD Convention rates and will not be in 
effect at nearby hotels, which will handle the overflow. So a 
word to the wise NADer: Send in your reservations for a room 
early. Write directly to The Leamington, 3rd Ave. So. and 
10th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55404. Be sure to mention you’ll 
be attending the NAD Convention. 

NO. 2 —"WHAT ABOUT RESERVATIONS?" 

Says Mrs. Gordon L. Allen, 2223 19th Ave., N.E., Minneapolis 
55418, Registration Chairman: “Registration quarters at the 
convention itself will be in a room on the second floor of The 
Leamington, easily reached by an escalator from the hotel lobby. 
Persons desiring to attend the convention may send their reser¬ 
vations to me. A point to remember, however, is that to re¬ 
quest reservations a person must be a member of the National 
Association of the Deaf, or a member of a cooperating state 
association. A person may become a member of the NAD by 
paying annual dues of $10 (single) or $15 (husband-wife). 

“Pre-registration feature: Persons desiring to avoid the rush 
at the convention are urged to send in their reservations to me 
now for combination tickets. 

“The Home Office of the NAD will bring its files of individual 
members of the NAD and members of cooperating state asso¬ 
ciations, as reported to the Home Office by each cooperating 
state association. Membership will be checked against these 
files, so individual membership cards will not be necessary or 
recognized, except for old Life Members of the NAD whose 
names may not be in the files.” 


NO. 3 —"WHAT ABOUT TICKET PRICES?" 

A fair-enough question, that one. The Convention Committee 
and your NAD Executive Board feel that they have held the 
line in the face of rising costs for services of all kinds. And 
so, although the plans for each convention event are elaborate, 
here’s the breakdown in ticket prices for each event: 


Registration ....$ 2.00 

Program Book.-. 1.00 

Reception __- - 5.00 

Wednesday Outing . 12.00 

Cultural Program . 5.00 

Banquet _ 15.00 

Grand Ball _ 8.00 


Total ____...,$48.00 


Combination tickets, however, may be purchased for $35, 
a saving of $13.00! 

And so, if you start feeding the Family Piggy Bank now, 
you’ll undoubtedly have enough to bring “home” the financial 
“bacon” to the NAD Convention. 

NO. 4 — "AND WHAT ABOUT THE CONVENTION PROGRAM?" 

Of No. 1 importance, of course, are the convention business 
sessions, presided over by President Robert O. Lankenau. Im¬ 
portant matters are certain to come before the assembled 
Representatives. Law Committee Chairman Gordon L. Allen 
foresees a busy time for himself and his committee members. 
Proposals for new business, budget matters and financing will 
be up for action. 

The daily Calendar of Events: 

SUNDAY, JULY 26. Everyone will be arriving by whatever 
means. Captioned films will be shown during evening hours. 

MONDAY, July 27: Business sessions. During the evening 
hours a reception will be held. Entertainment will be provided, 
but there’ll be sufficient time to greet old friends and make 
new ones. 

TUESDAY, JULY 28: Business sessions. Evening activity 
will be announced at a later date, but you may be assured you'll 
enjoy it. 

WEDNESDAY. JULY 29: This is the convention’s free day— 
the FUN DAY! It’s in the form of an outing to the recreational 
grounds of Cedar Lake Farm, near a small town away from 
the metropolitan area. You’ll be royally transported and fed— 
the fun every bit as wholesome as the “vittles,” which will be 
very good indeed! Watch the Convention Corner in the next 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN for Fun Day details. 

THURSDAY, JULY 30: Business sessions. Culturama Pro¬ 
gram finals are scheduled, one of the features of convention 
activities. 

FRIDAY, JULY 31: Business sessions. Convention banquet 
in the evening, during which awards will be made. A block¬ 
buster of an event! 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 1: Hopefully, convention business will 
be light or done with . . . then the finale . . . the glittering 
Grand Ball! 

NO. 5 —"WHAT ABOUT THE WORKSHOP FEATURE OF 
PAST CONVENTIONS?" 

No need to hold your breath on this item. Planning for 
this convention feature is in the hands of the Immediate Past 
President of the NAD, Robert G. Sanderson of Roy, Utah, who 
is a consultant to the deaf with the state of Utah’s Division of 
Rehabilitation. 

Revealing some of the details in setting up the program, 
“Sandie” says: 

“The NAD takes pride in announcing three unique workshop 
sessions in an experimental T-Group format: 

REHABILITATION: The Deaf Client and the Rehabilitation 
Counselor, exchanging views on what it’s like to be 
on the opposite side of the desk. 
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ADULT EDUCATION: The Deaf Adult Student and the 
Adult Educator, leaders and followers, untangle their 
feelings on practical and impractical subjects, regula¬ 
tions, costs, try to find what’s wrong, what’s right. 

ADULT-YOUTH ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONS: Emerg¬ 
ing Young Deaf Leaders take on the “Establishment” 
and question motives, methods, resistance to change, 
leadership quality. 

“These workshop sessions,” Sanderson continues, “are de¬ 
signed to explore new areas, develop new relationships and 
understanding, using the theme PROFESSIONAL SENSITIVITY 
TO CONSUMER NEEDS. Professionals are rehabilitation coun¬ 
selors, adult education administrators and teachers, and the 
consumers are deaf people. The unique application of the 
T-Group, with psychologists being catalysts, will offer an ex¬ 
citing learning experience.” 

“These workshops are not supported by Federal grants of 
any kind, so there are no ‘traineeships’ available. It is expected 
that, as in any professional level meeting, participants will 
bear their own costs. The intense nature of the learning ex¬ 
perience available to the professional people, the close inter¬ 
mingling with the ‘consumers of services’—deaf people from 
throughout the U.S.—and the general convention program should 
make this a ‘must’ for those who work in the field of deafness. 


Some professionals undoubtedly will be able to secure agency 
support for such an important professional training experience. 

“Costs have been kept as low as possible. For those who 
register only for the workshop session, there will be a $5.00 
tuition fee for each workshop they wish to attend. However, 
those who purchase convention combination tickets will be ad¬ 
mitted free.” 

For further information about the workshops, letters may 
be addressed to Mr. Sanderson at 5268 S. 2000 West Street, 
Roy, Utah 84067. 

Summing up workshop plans, he says: “I probably will need 
three separate, rather large rooms for the workshops—one on 
Monday afternoon and two on Tuesday afternoon of convention 
week. Tentative schedule calls for workshop sessions to begin 
at 1:30 p.m. each day, immediately following recess of the NAD 
business meetings and continuing for as long as the participants 
can stand it.” 

THUS . . . 

NAD Convention, ’70 ... a “must” event in the lives of deaf 
Americans. Your Minnesota hosts assure you the City of Lakes 
won’t be hard to find, situated as it is on major highways and 
served by 7 airlines, 10 railroads and 5 bus lines. So . . . for an 
unforgettable experience . . . think NAD Convention . . . and 
its 3-M slogan, “Meet Me in Minneapolis” . . . MMM-mmm! 



AT YOUR SERVICE are these members of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf, who are chairmen of 
the various NAD convention program events. By name, they are, bottom row—left to right, Keith Thomp¬ 
son, Grand Ball; Mrs. Joan Stephan, Recorder-Typist; Mrs. Myrtle N. Allen, Registration; Mrs. Sharon 
Carter, co-chairman. Program Book advertising; Mrs. Eldora Jones, Convention Committee Secretary; 
James (Jimmy) Jones, the convention's General Chairman; second row—left to right, Ray Perkins, Re¬ 
ception; Charles Vadnais, Entertainment, and assistant to the General Chairman; Herman von Hippel, 
Treasurer; Francis R. Crowe, Public Relations; third row—left to right, Marvin Kuhlman, Movies; George 
Hanson, Booster Sales, who is assisted by Mrs. Hanson, not shown; Percy Freeburg, printing; Herman 
Ahern, Banquet; top row—left to right, Gordon L. Allen, NAD Second Vice President, consultant-adviser; 
Melvin Carter, co-chairman. Program Book advertising; James Potter, Wednesday Outing; and Leo Latz, 
Tuesday Night Program.—(Walter Wettschreck photo) 

A Reminder ... 

FROM MELVIN CARTER, 719 Tatepaha Blvd., Faribault, Minn. 55021, 
NAD Convention Program Book Advertising Chairman: 

"I know the NAD Home Office has sent out the Program Book advertising contracts 
to all organizations on their mailing list. It is our hope you will respond as in the 
past. If, however, there are organizations of the deaf who have not been contacted, 
let me know who you are and I will mail your group a contract. Once again let me 
stress the point that the deadline for all advertising is MAY 1. Like your NAD, 
I'm at your service. Let me hear from you!" 

FROM GEORGE HANSON, 504 3rd St. S.W., Faribault, Minn. 55021, 
NAD Convention Booster Sales Chairman: 

"Does YOUR organization have a Booster Sales sheet—or sheets? I'm ever ready to 
accommodate you in this respect. Boosters will be listed according to states, so 
you'll be boosting yourself, your state and your NAD by contributing your dollar. 
Contact me. But, please, the deadline for return of all sheets and the accompanying 
money is MAY 1. WRITE!" 


OUR COVER PICTURE 
Hotel Leamington, headquarters for 
the 30th biennial convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf, July 
26-August 1, 1970, is in the heart of 
Minneapolis. Its numerous conference 
rooms, large and small, make it ideal 
for conventions. The Leamington has 
800 choice outside rooms, of which 500 
are being reserved for the NAD. 



WORKSHOP COORDINATOR—A professional him¬ 
self, Robert G. Sanderson of Roy, Utah, Immediate 
Past President of the NAD and a member of its 
Executive Board, is responsible for workshop ac¬ 
tivities at the NAD Convention. 


SUBSCRIPTION COMPLAINTS 

Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN should be sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man¬ 
ager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 
Box 1127, Washington, D. C. 20013. Re¬ 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, 905 Boni- 
fant Street, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 
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Language of Signs Boosted . . . 

Michael Reese Research Advocates All Means Of Communication 


America needs to return to the lan¬ 
guage of signs and use every other means 
of communication available if it is to 
claim the wasted talents and stem the 
tide of mental illness among the deaf. 

This is the major recommendation of 
a team of researchers who have just 
completed a three-year study of hundreds 
of deaf adults and children at Michael 
Reese Hospital and Medical Center, Chi¬ 
cago. 

The research was supported by a grant 
from the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Key members of the research team 
were: 

Roy R. Grinker, Sr.. M.D., director of 
the Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Insti¬ 
tute (P&PI) at Michael Reese. 

McCay Vernon, Ph.D., former Michael 
Reese psychologist who is now professor 
of psychology at Western Maryland Col¬ 
lege, Westminster, Md. 

Eugene Mindel, M.D., director of child 
psychiatry services at Michael Reese. 

Louise Collums, M.A., social worker at 
P&PI. 

In the final report of their study, the 
researchers called for a five-part pro¬ 
gram to fight mental illness among deaf 
adults, and to prevent its occurrence in 
deaf children. Their recommendations 
are: 

1. First identify, then give special psy¬ 
chiatric treatment to the unknown num¬ 
bers of deaf in state mental hospitals. The 
researchers said “Although we could not 
determine how many deaf persons are 
cached in the state hospitals, indications 
are (hat they are numerous enough to 
warrant a high priority for special 
services. The number of handicapped 
deaf in the community is also concealed 
because of shame and ignorance on the 
part of families and patients.” 

2. Psychiatrists, psychologists, social 
workers and other mental-health profes¬ 
sionals need to be further educated in 
problems of deafness and in recognizing 
the brain damage that often accompanies 
deafness. Stated the researchers, “It is 
imperative that in addition to being fully 
qualified in their specialities that they, be 
trained to work with deaf people.” This 
includes knowledge of the language of 
signs. 

3. Families need to realize as early as 
possible the implications of their deaf 
child’s handicap and to learn methods of 
communicating with the child. “Parents 
should be made aware of the great diffi¬ 
culties created by deafness in the de¬ 
velopment of communication skills, edu¬ 
cational achievement and socialization,” 
the researchers said. 

4. Education of deaf children should be¬ 
gin in the homes of deaf infants and pre¬ 


schoolers and their parents should learn 
with them. 

5. Last, and perhaps most important, 
is that deaf children must learn how to 
communicate. This means they must be 
taught the language of signs and finger¬ 
spelling and not rely on their ability to 
learn lipreading. “A major goal for the 
deaf child is the development of language 
communication. This is necessary for 
good emotional and occupational develop¬ 
ment,” the researchers stated. 

Explaining further, in the foreword to 
the report, Dr. Grinker said that today 
the deaf child begins school with no 
verbal language. “He does not know his 
own name, the names of food he eats or 
the clothes he wears. His communication 
with his parents, siblings and peers is 
limited to gross gestures and crude vocal¬ 
izations. 

Dr. Grinker said that a school for the 
deaf child “is best understood by an 
analogy with a normally hearing child of 
six who is put into a glass soundproof 
room with his teacher on the outside. 
Lessons, in this hypothetical situation, 
must be conducted through the sound¬ 
proof glass in a foreign language, and 
English may not be used for a frame of 
reference.” 

Furthermore, he said, “The average 
deaf youth has all of these problems, plus 
those of being in a minority group that 
is more often the butt of crude humor than 
of understanding.” 

Attacking the emphasis on lipreading 
so prevalent in American schools, Dr. 
Grinker said “that 40 to 60 percent of 
the sounds of English are homophonous, 
i.e., they look just like some other sounds 
on the lips. At best he (the deaf child) 
can perceive less than half of what is 
said to him which means his understand¬ 
ing is perhaps 10 to 20 percent. In ex¬ 
pressing himself, he must make sounds 
he cannot monitor by hearing.” The re¬ 
sult is “that deafness inevitably makes 
its victim a social isolate.” 

During the study, 150 deaf adults were 
seen and interviewed at the hospital. Dr. 
Vernon found that “only 25 percent of 
the patients could make themselves un¬ 
derstood in oral, i.e., spoken communica¬ 
tion.” In only three instances were mem¬ 
bers of the family of the deaf able to talk 
in signs. According to Dr. Vernon, “Com¬ 
munication between the deaf patient and 
his family was essentially nonverbal and 
hence, far too minimal for normal inter¬ 
action.” 

One-fourth of the deaf adults knew no 
way to communicate. Many of these were 
bright but had been forbidden by schools 
to learn signs. “They were not only un¬ 
naturally isolated and frustrated as a 
consequence, but they were also grossly 
undereducated,” Dr. Vernon said. Many 
were doomed to “go through life as non¬ 


verbal creatures with latent human quali¬ 
ties suppressed by an unnecessary isola¬ 
tion superimposed upon them by an in¬ 
sensitive ‘habilitation and education’ pro¬ 
gram.” 

The other arm of the study, with 154 
preschool deaf children and their par¬ 
ents, was conducted by Dr. Mindel in 
cooperation with the Dr. Robert Henner 
Hearing and Speech Center at Michael 
Reese. He explained that “sign language, 
when used early with deaf children, pro¬ 
vides a language base upon which a vi¬ 
able communication system can be built. 
It is necessary to have an internal sym¬ 
bolic system before one can adequately 
develop external aspects of a language 
system, such as the configuration of lan¬ 
guage upon the lips.” 

Even without knowing a language, deaf 
children learn early in their lives ho v 
their parents feel about them. Adults can 
communicate their emotions to deaf chil¬ 
dren without words. The children know 
when the parents are angry and also 
when they are warm and responsive, 
Dr. Mindel said. 

Insights into the feelings of the family 
of the deaf were given by Miss Collums. 
“Unresolved conflicts over the fact of 
the child’s deafness, the anger and guilt, 
led to such highly ambivalent feelings 
about the child that they were unable to 
view him realistically as a human being 
with feelings, needs, and abilities, as well 
as some limitations,” she said. 

* * * 

As a result of this comprehensive study, 
a permanent diagnosis and treatment pro¬ 
gram for deaf children and their parents 
has been started at the Dr. Robert Hen¬ 
ner Hearing and Speech Center. The 
Center is now located in Kaplan Pavilion, 
but later this year will be moved into 
the David T. Siegel Institute for Com¬ 
municative Disorders which is now being 
completed on the Michael Reese medical 
campus. 

The program starts with early detec¬ 
tion of the children’s deafness, and iden¬ 
tification of any other hidden disorders, 
such as brain damage. The child is then 
enrolled in a unique nursery school where 
specially-trained teachers instruct them 
not only how to get along with other chil¬ 
dren, but also in the language of signs. 

While the children are in class, their 
mothers attend group therapy sessions led 
by a social worker. The sessions help the 
mothers to cope with their child’s handi¬ 
cap, help them to protect the rights of 
the child to receive an acceptable public 
education and help them learn how to get 
the rest of the family to accept the child. 
The mothers are also taught the language 
of signs. 
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The Meaning Of A Technical Education For Deaf Youth 

By WILLIAM E. CASTLE, Ph.D., Dean, National Technical Institute for the Deaf 

(Speech delivered to New Jersey Association of the Deaf, September 20, 1969) 


Yesterday I came to Atlantic City as 
a complete stranger, both to the city 
and to the New Jersey Association of 
the Deaf. I had never been here before. 
I had never been with the NJAD before. 
And I knew no one. 

Tonight I feel quite differently. I feel 
like I am one of you. You have made 
me feel that way, and I thank you for 
that. 

Today we live in a rapidly changing 
world. The recent landing on the moon 
by two men from earth tells us some¬ 
thing about the great speed with which 
we must and will change. It also tells 
us that careful but rapid planning and 
decision-making must be done by all of 
us as we wake up each day and walk 
out into the world. One cannot stress 
enough the importance of that realiza¬ 
tion! 

I have elected to talk to you this evening 
about the meaning of technical education 
for deaf youth. I can think of no state¬ 
ment that dramatizes the meaning more 
than the following one: “From this time 
on, when you wake up each day you will 
find the world very, very different from 
what it was the day before!” 

You have read in your history books 
about the Stone Age. That period of 
history lasted for 500.000 years. The age 
in history after that was known as the 
Bronze Age; it lasted 5,000 years. After 
that came the Iron Age; it lasted 5,000 
years. Then the Industrial Revolution 
occurred, bringing with it the Industrial 
Age; it covered about 200 years, i.e., most 
of the 18th and 19th centuries and into 
the 20th century. The 20th century brought 
the Atomic Age, which is now about 50 
years old. Today we live in the Space 
Age; it is only eight years old. 

Today we can travel 200 times as fast 
as we could 65 years ago. The horse 
was a drag, so we invented machines. 
The first automobiles took us along at 
a pretty good pace, but there is a great 
difference between the speed of a Model 
A Ford and the 26,000 miles an hour at 
which our moon rockets have traveled re¬ 
cently. When many of you were young, 
you read the comics about Buck Rogers 
and Flash Gordon. But, do you. remem¬ 
ber that at that time men in outerspace 
were not thought to be possible much 
earlier than the 25th century? Now we 
talk of flights to Mars and other planets 
before the 20th century is over. 

Travel, of course, is not the only thing 
which has become faster. The speed of 
change itself has increased. It will in¬ 
crease even more with each change. The 
speed with which new ideas are put into 
operation has also increased. Men de¬ 
signed airplanes 600 years ago, but the 
first airplanes were not flown until this 
century. Photography came 112 years 


after the first invention towards its ap¬ 
plication. The telephone took 56 years 
from the drawing board to actual use; 
the radio took 35 years; radar took 15; 
television took 12; the transistors and their 
relatives that give us portable and solid- 
state electronics and especially the com¬ 
puter took five years, and laser beams 
took only ten months. 1 

Some ten weeks ago we watched tele¬ 
vision that sent both picture and sound 
to us from the moon. Six weeks ago we 
saw television sent to us from a distance 
that was only 2,000 miles from the planet 
Mars and at times well over 190,000,000 
miles from the earth. Man has invented 
satellites that give him the ability to com¬ 
municate over great distances. 

Perhaps more than anything else, space 
flights dramatize what technological 
changes have taken place at this point 
in history. However, it is difficult to see 
a limit to the number of ways in which 
technological changes affect our lives. 
Advances in medicine are numerous. Who 
would have thought that a man could go 
on living for over a year and a half with 
l he heart taken from another person? 
Electrical and chemical technologies have 
helped us to make great strides toward 
curing mental illness, heart disease, stroke 
and cancer. Biology and biochemistry 
have found preventions and cures for 
many diseases in recent years. We are 
now on the threshold of finding a vaccine 
for German measles. It should be sig¬ 
nificant to you that this may cut dras¬ 
tically the number of persons who are 
born deaf. X-ray microscopes will help 
us know one day how life is created. 
The test-tube baby may soon make life 
a lot easier for the women of our world! 
On the other hand, it may rob them of 
a great deal of pleasure!) 

Let me talk for a minute about some 
of the affects technological changes have 
on our lives: First, they change the na¬ 
ture of the jobs that are available and 
the skills that are needed to go into those 
jobs. Men and horses used to plow our 
fields, rake our hay, stack our hay and 
thresh our grain with simple tools. Trac¬ 
tors, combines, automatic hay balers and 
cornpickers changed all that! Men used 
to run all the machines in our factories; 
today many machines are automatic. 
Men used to fan themselves to keep cool; 
now electrical fans do the job, or even 
more currently, thermostatically con¬ 
trolled air conditioning units. Thus, in¬ 
stead of knowing how to make fans, to¬ 
day men must know how to repair air 
conditioning units. Ice men used to come 
to our doors carrying large blocks of 
refreshing ice (and as a child I made a 


iYarborough, Senator; “Introduction of a Bill 
Entitled ‘The Educational Technology Act of 
1968,’ ” Congressional Record, October 10, 1968. 


practice of following the ice man on hot 
summer days to pick up the crumbs of 
ice!); today men deliver refrigerators 
and keep them in good repair. 

Second, technological changes affect the 
way in which we manage our affairs. We 
no longer make all decisions for our¬ 
selves. Today we have computers and 
they make a let of our decisions for us. 
(Some people believe that one day com¬ 
puters will make all of our decisions and 
may become the directors of our lives!) 
We don’t fill our libraries with books any 
longer because we can save space by 
storing the pages of books on film. Typ¬ 
ists now can correct their errors quickly 
by using special automatic electric type¬ 
writers. Bookkeeping by hand is old hat; 
so are bookkeeping machines; and in 
many cases, so are calculators; because 
computers can manage our books and 
do our calculating. 

Third, technological changes affect the 
way in which we live. For some of us, 
they make our work load easier, so we 
can spend some time for recreation. I 
know one man who devotes his profes¬ 
sional life to the various use of computers 
so that he can now, or one day, spend 
more of his time on the beach! Movies 
have been known to be less frequented 
because of television; though the quality 
of television appears to be driving us 
back to the movie houses! Jet airplanes 
allow us to travel to Europe for long 
vacations; they also allow us to go to 
another city and back in one day for busi¬ 
ness conferences. Automobiles deprive us 
of exercise, and so our nation has a big 
thing on jogging! 

Finally, technological changes affect the 
way in which we approach education. Our 

technological world is steering us more 
and more in the direction of using edu¬ 
cational technology. This implies that 
we must find ways and means for speed¬ 
ing up the educational process. We need 
to learn in one year today what we could 
spend five to ten years on before. We 
need to be able to educate ourselves fast 
enough to keep up with the speed with 
which new technologies are being cre¬ 
ated, e.g., industry must watch this care¬ 
fully; for within a very short period of 
time, perhaps a decade, 75% of all per¬ 
sons working in industry will be pro¬ 
ducing things that have not yet been 
designed or created. 2 We think we can 
do some of this at NTID for deaf stu¬ 
dents: with computers, with educational 
television, with the proper set of audio¬ 
visual materials, and with the support 
services of academic and personal coun¬ 
selors, tutors and interpreters. In a 
sense, using educational technology to 
keep up with the technological develop¬ 
ments may be like fighting fire with fire; 
but, in a better sense, it is simply living 

2Yarborough 
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with the times and making use of what 
is being created. 

It is easy to see from all that I have 
said so far that the fast changing world 
has created the reasons for the existence 
of a National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf. Possibilities for technical educa¬ 
tion for deaf youth of our country are im¬ 
perative in order for many of those youth 
to find their place in the work world. 

It is only natural that as technology 
changes us, more and more of the jobs 
available will be technical in nature. To 
illustrate this trend, one can look at the 
trends for employment as described by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1965. 
For instance, rapid growth is expected 
in scientific and technical occupations. 
The percent of change expected between 
1965 and 1975 (one decade) is 50% for en¬ 
gineers, 73% for scientists and 61% for 
technicians who assist engineers and sci¬ 
entists. 

Similarly, the growth expected in the 
health occupations will be 103% in med¬ 
ical technologies, 80% in dental technol¬ 
ogies, 50% for medical record librarians, 
28% for dental laboratory technicians, 43% 
for medical X-ray technicians. 

Thus, a first way in which technical 
education has meaning for deaf youth 
is based upon the supply and demand in 
the employment world. Put very sim¬ 
ply, this means that if they want a good 
job, chances are greatest that they will 
need technical education of some kind 
in order to get it. 

A second important meaning of the 
existence of technical education for deaf 
youth is that it will tend to raise their 
aspirations. Why be a cook if you can 
be a food administrator? Why be a clerk 
if you can be an accountant or a business 
manager? Why be a cashier if you can 
be a banker? Why be a draftsman if you 
can be an engineer? Why be a linotypist 
if you can be a printing technologist? 
Why be a janitor if you can be an archi¬ 
tectural draftsman? Why be a typist if 
you can be a secretary? Why be a book¬ 
keeper if you can be a data processor? 
Why be a car washer if you can be an 
automotive technician or a mechanical 
engineer? 

A third important meaning of a tech¬ 
nical education for deaf youth is that 
with such an education, they can begin 
to help solve some of the basic prob¬ 
lems which face the deaf today. We have 
heard often since the moon flight that 
if we are able to send men into outer 
space and bring them back, we certainly 
should be able with the right investment 
of time, money and thinking to solve some 
of the problems we face as a nation- 
poverty, air pollution, water pollution, 
overpopulation, crowded cities and so on. 
I would like to make a case for the idea 
that deaf persons, properly educated in 
the technologies, can and will concen¬ 
trate their energies and thoughts on prob¬ 
lems which face them in communication 
and employment. The development of 
more useful and more versatile hearing 
aids is a wide open field. Why shouldn’t 


electrical engineers who are deaf help 
develop them? The development of in¬ 
struments that can show a deaf person 
when he is making mistakes in speech 
production is also a wide open field. Why 
shouldn’t deaf persons develop them? 

The development of good graphic and 
photographic materials for teaching the 
deaf is way behind schedule. Why 
shouldn’t deaf persons help us to catch 
up? There are very few programs avail¬ 
able for teaching the deaf math, science 
or better English with the computer. 
Why shouldn’t deaf persons get the tech¬ 
nical education necessary to develop 
some of those computer programs? The¬ 
atres are becoming more and more mean¬ 
ingful to deaf persons because of the Na¬ 
tional Theatre of the Deaf. Why shouldn't 
deaf persons think about theatre design 
or the technical aspects of theatre pro¬ 
ductions? The world of optics is very 
important to persons who depend pri¬ 
marily on visual information. Why 
shouldn’t deaf persons learn how to im¬ 
prove optics toward improving visual 
perception? Deaf people become ill just 
as hearing people do. Why shouldn’t they 
learn what it takes educationally to help 
people get well? 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Dr. Cornett in his article on cued 
speech (October 1969) seems to think that 
deaf people should gain greater under¬ 
standing in communication if they are 
able to lipread “every syllable of every 
word.” Why should they, any more than 
hearing people who don’t always hear 
“every syllable of every word?” 

I do think the clue to any sort of suc¬ 
cessful communication, reading, listening, 
speaking or what have you, is to know 
what the key words are. Helen Hayes in 
her autobiography, “On Reflection,” 
writes: “When studying a role, (Sarah 
Bernhardt, the great French actress) al¬ 
ways underscored the key words of a sen¬ 
tence or the key phrases of a long decla¬ 
mation. She told her students, ‘All you 
have to do is say these very important 
words clearly; then you must race through 
the rest to avoid being heavy and boring. 
. . . The audience will not lose any of the 
meaning and will understand the whole 
speech.’ ” What the actress meant was 
that the audience thought they heard ev¬ 
ery word, but they really got the gist 
only rather than each word. 

I find the approach of using key words 
helpful in communicating with deaf peo¬ 
ple who use the simultaneous method. Al¬ 
though I may not catch the complete 
structure of a sentence, I do get its mean¬ 
ing through the use of key words. 

Arthur B. Simon 

Sacramento, Calif. 


Those of us at NTID are prepared or 
are preparing ourselves to show to young 
deaf people, in the most concrete terms, 
just what a technical education can mean 
to them. If, when they are ready to leave 
high school they feel that they want to 
go on to school, we can offer them the 
opportunity to consider several programs 
of technical education. :i Each of these 
programs is designed to prepare the stu¬ 
dent for jobs which currently exist in 
the worlds of industry, government, busi¬ 
ness and education. Our variety of pro¬ 
grams will be changed or added to as we 
move into the future; and as the work 
world changes so must our study pro¬ 
grams. 

If you know of deaf youth who think 
post high school education is important 
for themselves, encourage them to think 
of NTID. If they think technical educa¬ 
tion is their cup of tea, we have lots of 
it to show them. In such a case, encour¬ 
age them to be in touch with us to see 
if something can be worked out. We’ll 
always be glad to hear from them. 

3“The NTID Story”, Deaf American, April 
1967, pp. 23-24. 


Dear Editor: 

I thought you might be interested in 
knowing about a project that is starting 
in Seattle, since it has to do with signs 
and the deaf. 

A group of airline stewardesses decided 
they would try to promote signs as a 
universal language because they realize 
the need for a universal language and 
they feel signs would be the easiest lan¬ 
guage for all nationalities to learn. Since 
the airlines cover the world, the girls 
think they can help promote signs as a 
universal language. 

A great many organizations are inter¬ 
ested in helping. The Seattle Speech and 
Hearing Clinic and Seattle Community 
College both have classes for learning 
signs and the University of Washington 
is planning a TV series this fall on learn¬ 
ing signs. 

The World Federation of the Deaf has 
been trying to standardize signs and they 
have published a booklet called the 
“First Contribution to the International 
Dictionary of Sign Language.” Maybe 
with the help of airline stewardesses 
around the world they can standardize 
more signs which is necessary before 
signs can be understood everywhere in the 
world. 

To help promote the International Lan¬ 
guage of Signs as a world language a 
representative is needed for every city 
in the world, so if anyone is interested 
in helping they should write to: 

UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 

4405 50th Ave., N.E. 

Seattle, Wash. 98105 

Marian Morton 

Seattle, Wash. 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


I am firmly convinced that the only 
way we can see adequate educational pro¬ 
grams become a fact for our deaf chil¬ 
dren is for the deaf themselves to carry 
the banner. It cannot be done by the 
few deaf leaders in this country—we need 
deaf people in every state who are will¬ 
ing to speak out (or perhaps I should 
say sign out). Who could be better quali¬ 
fied to recommend educational programs 
and methods of communication for our 
deaf children than the deaf citizens them¬ 
selves? 

A newsletter published by the Beaver¬ 
ton Chapter of the Oregon Association of 
the Deaf reached me today. If we could 
light a fire under other state associations 
of the deaf that would equal the blaze 
that has been ignited in Oregon, we would 
see the eagerly prayed for and long 
awaited changes necessary in the field 
of deaf education become reality. These 
deaf people have picked up the banner 
and are marching to better the lot of 
the deaf students in their area. If you 
need some inspiration to begin work in 
your own state, I will quote some of the 
comments from this newsletter. 

ANOTHER THING TO SAY 

“We should organize a public relations 
commission to dispel the myths about 
the deaf . . . Alas, we have suffered so 
long, yet with stoicism unparalleled. 

“We have waited, not for just a life¬ 
time, not just 100 years, not even 500 
years, but thousands of years! But the 
time has come for us to say, in our beau¬ 
tiful manual language, to the suppressors 
of the deaf, ‘GET OUT OF MY DEAF 
SOUL: Educate me with a language I 
can use, I need minds with good hands 
to educate me!’ 

“This challenge should be thrown hard 
and fast at strict oralists who do not 
have the inner understanding to use their 
perfectly functioning hands for the com¬ 
munication of manual language. Will they 
ever have any understanding of the 
effects of strict oralism? The time has 
come to condemn strict oralism! When 
this is accomplished, the deaf shall be 
able to achieve their ambitions . . . 

“The senses are not the prime factor 
in education. It is the mind. We are 
proud of our knowledge of this. We can 
now reason with all the people that: ‘The 
healthy brain is the organ of education’. . . 

“Let’s conclude with one more thought: 
‘The deaf can learn through his eyes as 
well as anyone can through his ears.’ ” 

COMMON SENSE 

“This is the time when our eyes are 
awake, our minds are sparkling, our hands 
are at work, and our soul is in move¬ 
ment—for the Revolution of Equality, 
Power, Pride, and Progress has come . . . 

“Now this year of great advancement 
in technology, medicine, science, educa¬ 
tion, and law has been seen, but only 


the hearing people have it. Why? Re¬ 
member the school—THE SCHOOL—THE 
ROOT! 

“A blessing can be given to the par¬ 
ents of deaf children. We, the deaf peo¬ 
ple, are to show them who we are, how 
we are, and what we are for, so that the 
parents may form a picture in their minds 
that their deaf children will become bril¬ 
liant and responsible . . . 

“Strict oralism has been a failure, it 
has been involved in big trouble. 

“The problem is handling the deaf chil¬ 
dren and educating them. The cause of 
the problem lies in the lack of two-way 
communication in oralism. No deaf child 
can understand more than 25% of spoken 
words, as a whole. And therefore, oralism 
for the deaf is NOT communication. It 
is extremely necessary to possess proper 
communication that will contribute two- 
way communication to every deaf stu¬ 
dent. This is the manual signing language 
in proper English form and pattern. 

“Now this is the time for us to be 
organized and march forward in our en¬ 
deavor for success by the means of using 
our experience, wisdom, intelligence and 
enlightenment. 

“STAND UP AND SUPPORT THE 
DEAF CAUSE!” 

* * * 

The CAID Parent Section newsletter 
“The Endeavor” has been published 
twice and the response from parents all 
over the nation is heartwarming. In case 
you feel that parents don’t want or need 
the help of our deaf citizens, please look 
over my shoulder now as I read some 
of the letters that I have received. 

From Ohio—“Please put us on the mail¬ 
ing list for future issues of ‘The Endeavor.’ 
Our oldest child, Mark (5) is deaf, and 
I think we could benefit greatly from this 
publication.” 

From Washington — “I have a deaf 
daughter 18, who is attending Gallaudet 
College ... I do agree with you that 
deaf people are treated as second class 
citizens when it comes to getting any 
articles printed in the paper about them, 
or when it comes to getting jobs. And I 
think if the TV would provide interpreters 
to sign it would sure help the deaf.” 

From Maryland — “I enjoyed reading 
your article in the Fall issue of ‘The 
Endeavor’. It is so very true. I am sure 
many of us went through that period of 
having a chip on our shoulder because 
we had such a beautiful child that could 
not hear us—and wondering why this had 
to happen. Now I look back at how I 
felt at the time and it seems a little un¬ 
real. My only child, Mike, is now 17 
years old. I am so very proud of him 
and always have been.” 

From Illinois—“We are parents of a 
19-year-old daughter who is attending the 
Illinois School for the Deaf. . . . We be¬ 


lieve, as your family, in the approach 
to communicating with the deaf student. 
All the window dressing for oral com¬ 
munication was poured on us in the early 
years, now we are playing catch up in 
a game that should never have become 
this lopsided. 

“Many eyebrows were raised and some 
friends were temporarily lost when they 
observed us using the language of signs 
and fingerspelling. After two years we 
see these same lost souls peering at us 
in meetings and parties, enjoying their 
children; something they have not learned 
to do. It is exciting, fielding their ques¬ 
tions, setting examples, seeing their won¬ 
derment and ever so gradual change in 
attitude toward effective communication 
with the young deaf.” 

From Arkansas—“I have three grand¬ 
children who are deaf ... Do you know 
of any books or articles I might obtain 
that would help me? ... I would like to 
be better able to communicate with them. 
I would like to find a book with signs 
for the simple everyday objects or words.” 

There is a new breed of hearing par¬ 
ents of deaf children. All over the United 
States mothers and fathers of young deaf 
boys and girls are questioning educational 
programs and methods of communication. 
These people need the help of deaf men 
and women. It is very difficult for hear¬ 
ing parents to contact deaf adults—state 
organizations of the deaf must make an 
effort to reach these parents. What is 
being done in your state to help the par¬ 
ents of deaf children? 

I would like to close with a prayer from 
the Beaverton newsletter. If we could 
accept the premise of this prayer, many 
old wounds could be healed and we could 
see our dream of Equality, Power, Pride 
and Progress become a reality. 

PRAYER FOR TODAY 

“0 Almighty God, we thank Thee for 
the good Thou hast begotten in each of 
us. Thou hast helped us through many 
trials and tribulations in the past and to¬ 
day. O God, we pray that you will help 
us forgive those who are against us and 
our beliefs. Help us to understand the 
ideas of the strict oralists and help them 
to understand our ideas of using the man¬ 
ual language. Amen.” 


Commission 
Offer Extended 

Cooperating Member (state) Associa¬ 
tions of the National Association of the 
Deaf can continue to earn $1.00 for 
each new subscription to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN (and 75c for each renewal) 
through April 30, 1970. 
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The National Culturama . . . 


A Model For America: Cultural Activities For New Hampshire's Mentally III Deaf 

Have A Role In Their Comprehensive Treatment Program 


Deaf and hard of hearing mental pa¬ 
tients at the New Hampshire Hospital in 
Concord enjoy cultural activities as part 
of their comprehensive treatment pro¬ 
gram. What is happening at this hospital 
can also be done elsewhere across the 
country to make more meaningful the 
lives of a disabled group that for too 
long has been widely neglected and un¬ 
helped. 

Vocational rehabilitation and allied pro¬ 
fessional personnel at New York’s Rock¬ 
land State Hospital for years have been 
doing pioneering work with the mentally 
ill deaf. This movement, spurred by na¬ 
tional workshops and Federal project 
grants, has spread in the past four years 
to other cities such as Chicago, San Fran¬ 
cisco and Los Angeles. Groups of deaf 
persons have been helping out as volun¬ 
teer workers in some communities. The 
national cultural program of the National 
Association of the Deaf offers opportuni¬ 
ties to expand this work. 

New Hampshire Hospital can serve as 
an example. There, field trips, handi¬ 
crafts, hymn signing, dance therapy and 
other cultural pursuits and hobbies help 
bring the mentally disabled deaf and deaf¬ 
ened out from the dark corners of the 
back wards. Ordinary deaf and hearing 
citizens like you and me can assist pro¬ 
fessional staffs in state hospitals and other 
centers to develop such cultural activi¬ 
ties for isolated mentally ill deaf patients. 

October 25, 1969, was the date for a 
cultural night at New Hampshire Hos¬ 
pital. The deaf patients there had their 
first cultural contest during April 1968. 





ENTRIES ON DISPLAY during Cultural Night at 
New Hampshire State Hospital in Concord, April 
1968. Deaf patients for the first time had the 
opportunity to exhibit samples of their talents in 
arts and crafts. 
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By JOHN SCHROEDEL 

Their hand-knitted and hand-sewn clothes 
as well as handmade pillows, rugs and 
toys were on display. The Rev. Robert 
G. Blakely, minister for the deaf in East¬ 
ern New England, his wife and Dr. War¬ 
ren W. Burns, hospital superintendent, 
served as judges. A sweater made by 
one of the deaf women won first prize 
and was later entered in the first Na¬ 
tional Cultural Tournament at the 1968 
NAD convention in Las Vegas. 

Organizing this cultural program is part 
of the job of Sally Pat Dow, coordinator 
of services in the adult deaf program 
at New Hampshire Hospital. Sally Pat 
sees these cultural activities as one part 
of the overall rehabilitation program for 
the mentally ill deaf clients under her 
care. 

Prior to 1966 the more than 100 deaf and 
hearing-impaired patients at this hospital 
lacked any such program. Today the 
story is different. Where once there was 
misery and silence there are now spai'ks 
of life as these deaf patients see that 
someone cares for them and they re¬ 
discover their dignity and self-respect as 
human beings. 

Mental illness is an often misunderstood 
disability. Like hearing loss, mental ill¬ 
ness comes in all degrees, from mild to 
severe disorders. The mentally ill need 
not waste their lives in state hospitals. 
Thanks to professional and volunteer work¬ 
ers, a message is coming through: the 
mentally ill, and this includes the mentally 
ill deaf, can be helped; they can recover 
and return to the community as self- 
supportinlg, socially capable citizens. 

It is, of course, not an easy task to 
achieve this. With the assistance of skill¬ 
ful, dedicated workers and the love of 
family and friends the mentally ill can 
gain the courage and self-understanding 
they need on the rocky road towards re¬ 
covery. 

The problems involved are especially 
difficult for the mentally disabled deaf 
and hearing-impaired. They may be iso¬ 
lated forever unless people can be found 
to communicate with them. New hopes 
came to the 100 deaf and hearing-handi¬ 
capped patients at the State Hospital in 
Concord after Sally Pat Dow began work¬ 
ing there three years ago. Nearly two- 
thirds of these patients were hard of 
hearing; the other one-third, deaf. 

During the first two years of Sally Pat’s 
work, 21 of these patients left the hos¬ 
pital on convalescent status or were dis¬ 
charged. Forty-four were discontinued 
from the treatment program due to ad¬ 
vanced age (69-99 years) and other rea¬ 
sons. Five were discovered having normal 
hearing and were transferred to other re¬ 
habilitation programs in the hospital. 


Before Sally Pat arrived, these patients 
were scattered all over the large state 
hospital. Arrangements were made to 
bring most of them together under one 
roof; the men are housed in the south 
wards, while the women reside in the 
north wards. Miss Dow began to see that 
those who were deaf and those with less 
hearing-impairment were properly screen¬ 
ed and identified. Only then could ac¬ 
curate diagnosis and an effective re¬ 
habilitation plan be developed for each 
patient. 

Communication Helps Understanding 

Since Sally Pat is a certifed instructor 
of manual communication, she started 
to teach the language of signs and finger¬ 
spelling to those who had no communi¬ 
cation skills, encouraged others to im¬ 
prove these talents, and provided settings 
so that her patients could get together to 
upgrade their social abilities. 

The underlying principle in all this is 
that communication leads to the under¬ 
standing which is so important in recov¬ 
ery from mental illness. When deaf pa¬ 
tients who are mentally ill begin to inter¬ 
act, the knowledge arises that each person 
is not. alone with his handicap, that others 
share common problems and hopes. This 
is a beginning towards building healthy 
self-concepts. 

Very vital here is the need for deaf 
and hearing persons skilled in communi¬ 
cation methods to get involved with the 
mentally ill deaf. In many ways the 
mentally disabled deaf are not different 
from normal deaf people. Deaf people 
with mental problems are also human be- 



JUDGES EXAMINE ENTRIES in New Hampshire's 
first cultural tournament last year. Left to right: 
the Rev. and Mrs. Robert G. Blakely and Dr. War¬ 
ren W. Burns, hospital superintendent. 
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RUG BRAIDING—A deaf patient learns one of the 
handicrafts taught during occupational therapy 
classes in the adult deaf program at the Concord 
hospital. 

ings with feelings, needs and wants. Work¬ 
ing with them can be a humane and satis¬ 
fying experience. Church groups and 
clubs of the deaf looking for community 
projects can offer valuable volunteer work 
at state mental hospitals. 

At the New Hampshire Hospital efforts 
were made to instruct the staff in manual 
communication. After the first series of 
classes 15 staff members had completed 
the 12-week basic course and received 
certificates of achievement. Additional 
personnel are participating in this year's 
classes. All hospital staff have been in¬ 
vited to attend orientation meetings on 
the problems of deafness. 

Sally Pat also started a variety of other 
programs for her deaf patients to help 
open up the worlds around them. The 
Rev. Robert Blakely began monthly re¬ 
ligious services at the hospital. Mrs. Mar¬ 
ion Casey, a recreation therapist, initiated 
dance therapy classes. The deaf clients 
participated in handicraft activities dur¬ 
ing occupational therapy sessions. Month¬ 
ly parties with capiioned films were added 
to the calendar and adult basic education 
courses were started. 

A never-ending series of field trips gave 
the deaf patients experiences outside of 
the hospital. They visited the New Eng¬ 
land Home for the Aged Deaf in Danvers, 
Mass.; schools for the deaf in New Hamp¬ 
shire and Vermont; and took in historical, 
cultural and scenic sights across the state 
and around New England. 

From late 1966 to July 1968, there were 
at least 35 of these trips and almost week¬ 
ly excursions since. Encouraged by these 
field trips some of the patients began to 
shop in downtown Concord and make oth¬ 
er journeys outside of the hospital. For 
deaf patients, who have been institution¬ 
alized for years, these outside trips are 
big steps in gaining self-confidence and 
self-esteem. 

Some of the happiest experiences of the 
year happen during the annual Christmas 
parties at the hospital. As early as July 
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the patients begin talking about the prep¬ 
arations for this big event. They learn 
new carols and “sign-sing” in the deaf 
choir at the Christmas party. Santa Claus 
visits them and gifts are distributed. 

Clifford Lawrence, formerly director of 
the New England Rehabilitation Center 
for the Deaf in Boston and now a con¬ 
sultant in deafness with the New Hamp¬ 
shire Vocational Rehabilitation program, 
has worked closely with the Concord hos¬ 
pital since the beginning of the special 
program in 1966. A social worker from 
the Boston center, Herbert Goldberg, has 
also helped out with the program. In¬ 
struction in telephone communication and 
use of the speech indicator has been given 
to the patients by Neil Lawrence of the 
Governor Baxter School for the Deaf. 

Also closely involved have been Hos¬ 
pital Superintendent Warren W. Burns, 
M.D.; Robert A. Batten, Jr., of the State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division; Dr. 
John Mulligan, hospital psychiatrist, and 
others. David N. Henderson, coordinator 
of rehabilitation services at the Bancroft 
Rehabilitation Center, has served as act¬ 
ing program director during Miss Dow's 
absence. State welfare, special education 
and rehabilitation programs are linked up 
with the hospital. Efforts are made to 
place departing deaf patients in foster 
homes. 

Deaf and hearing volunteer workers 
have put in more than 400 man-hours as¬ 
sisting as aides. Visitors from the Uni¬ 
versity of New’ Hampshire, local high 
schools and area churches have taken an 
interest, in the program. Out-of-state pro¬ 
fessionals have toured the facilities. 

This story would not be complete with¬ 
out telling something about Sally Pat Dow. 
A native of New Hampshire, she became 
deaf from cerebral meningitis at an early 
age. After graduating at the head of her 
class from Vermont’s Austine School for 
the Deaf, she later graduated in 1949 as 



GOLDEN NADDY WINNER—Miss Sally Pat Dow 
poses beside the Golden Naddy trophy she won 
as national champion in knitting at the 1968 Na¬ 
tional Cultural Tournament during the NAD con¬ 
vention in Las Vegas. 



VIRGINIA REEL—Deaf patients at the New Hamp¬ 
shire State Hospital in Concord during a dance 
therapy session. Cultural activities are a regjlar 
part of the adult deaf program at the hospital. 

salutatorian of her class from the Ash¬ 
land High School and then attended com¬ 
mercial college. 

She did IBM statistical work for nine 
years with the New Hampshire State De¬ 
partment of Education. At the same time 
she accumulated extensive civic and pro¬ 
fessional experience with the deaf. She 
began her work at New Hampshire Hos¬ 
pital in October 1966, after previously do¬ 
ing volunteer work there. 

Active in numerous local, state, regional 
and national organizations of the deaf, as 
well as in professional rehabilitation asso¬ 
ciations, Sally Pat has also participated 
and spoken at many conferences and con¬ 
ventions. She is a 1969 graduate from 
the deafness rehabilitation counseling 
program at the University of Tennessee. 

Her hobbies include knitting, sewing, 
rug braiding, and needlepoint; interests 
that have certainly carried over into the 
cultural activities she has organized for 
the mentally ill deaf in her home state. 
Sally Pat won a Golden NADDY award 
as national champion in knitting at the 
1968 National Cultural Tournament dur¬ 
ing the Las Vegas convention of the NAD. 
She is now state cultural director for 
New Hampshire. 

At the hospital Sally Pat had 37 deaf 
and hard of hearing patients under her 
as of July 1969. During the past three 
years more than 100 such mentally dis¬ 
abled persons have 'oenefitted from her 
program and from the treatment and 
facilities at the New Hampshire Hospital. 

Any such hospital may be the finest in 
the world, its staff the most efficient and 
its program the best that money can 
buy, but the mentally ill deaf may still 
not be able to recover unless those who 
care can communicate with them. Sally 
Pat Dow is a woman with a heart. With 
the support of people who believe in her, 
she was able to develop this effective pro¬ 
gram. It is the human part of this pro¬ 
gram that counts the most: people work¬ 
ing with people; dedicated professionals 
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and volunteers helping the mentally dis¬ 
abled deaf to improve. 

There are few briefly written adequate 
definitions of the term rehabilitation; to 
come alive again vocationally and socially 
is one of them. Central to the philosophy 
of rehabilitation are two simple words— 
faith and love-words that mean a great 
deal to the people who experience the 
helping hands of Sally Pat Dow and oth¬ 
ers like her working with those who need 
help. To see this philosophy at work 
helping the mentally ill deaf to overcome, 
if they can, the effects of their double 
handicap, is a triumph of faith and love. 

Step by step, day by day, the deaf and 
hearing-impaired at New Hampshire Hos¬ 
pital begin to see life as it really is be¬ 
yond the distorted problems that have 
upset their minds. Hope, that priceless 
spark of the human spirit which so many 
of us take for granted, begins to come 
again to this special group of people in 
Concord. The combination of hope and 
help can achieve much good. For some 
the help has come too late, but others 
have a chance to recover and return to 
the world outside of the hospital as job¬ 
holders, homeowners and family-raisers. 

NOTE: The author wishes to acknowledge the use 
of Miss Dow's annual program reports which pro¬ 
vided valuable information for this article. 

The author's new address is Apt. No. 2, 270 East 
7th Street, New York, N. Y. 10003. 
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St. Rita's Sign Classes Pay Extra Dividends 










'GRADUATE'—Evendale Fire Chief Edward F. Gassett (left) receives his certificate from Rev. Paul F. 
Klenke, superintendent of St. Rita School for the Deaf, upon his completion of the language of signs course. 


Three months ago St. Rita School for 
the Deaf, Evendale, Ohio, announced a 
12-week “language of signs” course, free 
and open to the public. School Superin¬ 
tendent Rev. Paul F. Klenke said the 
weekly class “was set up after numerous 
inquiries from around this area.” 

“We were swamped,” Klenke said, 
commenting on public reaction to the in¬ 
structions, which were, he noted, calcu¬ 
lated to give the novice a “basic ability 
to communicate with deaf persons.” 

Swamped was just the word! What 
had been expected to be an initial Wednes¬ 
day evening class oi “perhaps 25 peo¬ 
ple,” tapering later to 15, was, actually, 
“something else again.” 

One hundred ten people showed up for 
the first class; later the class attendance 
rose to over 120; and we gave ‘certificates’ 
at the end to over 100,” the superintendent 
said. 

The priest listed “men and women, 
from 18 to 60, students, nuns, teachers, 
parents, ministers . . . even our local fire 
chief” as sign class pupils. 

And that brings us to Edward F. Gas- 
sert, chief of the Fire Department of the 
Village of Evendale. Why did Chief Gas- 
sert take the course? “Why because St. 
Rita School has 140 resident young deaf 
students plus some deaf among its faculty, 
and it is, therefore, the department’s 
largest life hazard problem,” the fire 
official declared. 

“I can direct a fire—God forbid—or 
other emergency which may arise here 
through my ability with the language of 
signs. I find that a whole new world 
has opened up for me in my frequent 
visits to St. Rita School. I have really 
gotten to know the boys and girls here.” 

And the course “has paid a wealth of 
extra, somewhat unexpected dividends,” 
according to Gassert. These in the form 
of the employment of the language of 


signs to communicate with other mem¬ 
bers of the fire department—whom the 
chief has been teaching—in such situa¬ 
tions as during gas mask drills (or those 
times when the masks must be employed 
in earnest), from several stories up to 
the man on the ground, and so on. 

Chief Gassert explained: “You can't 
hear a thing or talk among yourselves 
wearing gas masks, as we must often 
do, when separated by more than five or 
six feet. And, during a fire, with its 
shouting and what not, men standing on 
the fifth floor of a burning building might 
tind the language of signs their best and 
only tool to relay important orders to 
the ground.” 

So much is his conviction that signs are 
“a marvelous tool really,” that Chief Gas¬ 
sert has ordered every member of his 
staff to take sign classes. These will be 
specially given to them by St. Rita School 
Principal Rev. Stanley D. Doerger. 

St. Rita School for the Deaf, 1720 Glen- 
dale-Milford Rd., Evendale, is a resi¬ 
dential school and was founded in 1915 
by the late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Henry J. Wald- 
haus; it serves to educate the deaf from 
preschool (age four or five) through the 
high school diploma as accredited by the 
State of Ohio. 


P 9191 II iPlf 

CLUBS — ATTENTION! 

SOCIAL- ATHLETIC- PROMOTIONAL 

The program booklet for the 30th Bien 
nial Convention of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf will go to press in 
a few short months. If you wish to 
insert an ad or a message or an an- _ 
nouncement, contact: 

MELVIN CARTER, 719 Tatehaha Ave. 
Faribault, Minnesota 55021 
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Hum c ,, 


Mrs. Thomas Gallagher has a hearing 
aid in the form of two bright, vivacious 
daughters, Meg, 6, and Kerry, 5. When 
someone phones either Mrs. Jean or Mr. 
Thomas, the girls, one or the other, trans¬ 
mit the message, providing they recognize 
the caller. Otherwise, they pipe out that 
Mother (or Father) is deaf. The party 
calling generally hangs up. Too often it 
is someone pitching for a sale by phone, 
and the Gallaghers cannot be bothered. 
* * * 

This from Maud Skropeta, Los Angeles, 
who picked it up in The Parade: 

“You think you have troubles? I know 
a fellow who’s been going to a psychia¬ 
trist for five years and he just found 
out that the psychiatrist is deaf.” 

Sf * * 

Harry Tremaine, San Mateo, Calif., 
sent a series of anecdotes about the late 
Dr. Peet, beloved professor at Gallaudet, 
who left her stamp upon all students 
fortunate enough to come under her tute¬ 
lage and her spell: 

For over half a century Dr. Elizabeth 
Peet worked with Gallaudet students. 
Few people have been more dedicated ;o 
the deaf, or served them as well. Dr. 
Peet was a great lady, but in this cynical 
and mirthful day and age it is impossible 
for one to remain in the same place half 
a century and keep one’s halo intact. 

Over the years many humorous legends 
have grown up around the dear lady; 
the writer, a cynical and mirthful product 
of aforesaid day and age has absorbed 
them with relish. The following are 
among the Grade-A choice cuts. 

Dr. Peet seems to have been gifted with 
a sharp sense of smell, as her students 
seemed to make good use of it. One 
morning a certain fellow rubbed a chunk 
of limburger cheese on the doorknob of 
her French classroom. The grand lady 
made her grand entrance and delivered 
her grand good morning sign, which dimin¬ 
ished in grand-ness as her hand ap¬ 
proached her nose. Exit, Dr. Peet, en 
route to the washroom. Re-entry, with 
the same results, another grand good 
morning sign with an unpleasant con¬ 
clusion for Dr. Peet. Soon she adjusted 
her glasses, gave her nose free rein, de¬ 
tected the source of the unholy odor, and 
sent out her grand summons for the 
janitor. 

Another incident involving the grand 
proboscis was created when a young 
gentleman (?) hid a lavatory deodorant 
disk in back of Dr. Peet’s desk drawer. 
As class began, the Peet proboscis went 
up, down, right and left. An embarrassed 
attempt to continue class evolved into a 
more embarrassed search for the root 
of the evil smell. No results. The janitor 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 

was not too grandly summoned. It’s la¬ 
mentable, but history has preserved no 
more of the story. 

Cigarettes were another commodity 
which ran afoul of Dr. Peet’s discriminat¬ 
ing sense of smell. One day she confis¬ 
cated a package found on one of the 
coeds, and presented it to a male faculty 
member, a heavy smoker whom Dr. Peet 
considered too far gone to be saved. 
Shortly thereafter, the conscientious re¬ 
cipient returned the package to its orig¬ 
inal owner reflecting that what Dr. Peet 
didn’t know wouldn’t hurt him. But the 
great lady did find out, and prochastened 
him at the very next faculty meeting. 

Professor Charles R. Ely was well 
known on Kendall Green for his cigar 
smoking. During an early period of his 
career at Gallaudet he and Miss Peet 
began to get closer and warmer. Finally 
one day she perceived he was about to 
pop the ultimate question. With grim 
finality, she remarked, “Charles, you’ll 
have to choose between me and your 
cigars.” Inhaling deeply on one of his 
favorites, the professor remarked aloud, 
“Good women come along every day but 
good cigars are hard to find.” Thus one 
of Dr. Peet’s romances went askew. 

Dr. Peet demanded chivalry of her male 
students. A most gracious good morning 
upon entering her classroom was in order. 
One fellow in her French class carried 
out this ritual showing as much rever¬ 
ence as if the scrub woman were being 
greeted. He soon found his straight-A 
test results adding up to a “C” final 
average. One day a distinguished guest 
entered to observe Dr. Peet's French 
class. Dr. Peet asked the aforementioned 
young man to demonstrate his ability on 
the board, whereupon he suggested she 
make the request of one of her “A” stu¬ 
dents. 

Dr. Peet had an illustrious father, Har¬ 
vey Prindle Peet, who headed the New 
York School (Fanwood) for many years. 
His bust stands under a window in the old 
Gallaudet College Chapel Hall. On movie 
nights the students used to file into the 
hall past the bust. Sometimes a cigarette 
(which Dr. Peet despised) was stuck into 
the mouth of the bust. One time Dr. Peet 
found a necktie about the neck, found a 
name on the tie and promptly confronted 
the owner. Pranksters would fashion a 
noose of the curtain cord and “lynch” the 
revered bust. Dr. Peet invariably was 
the last person out of the hall after movie 
night, so she could be sure Papa would 
not be disrespectfully adorned for the en¬ 
tire night. 

Sex was the best-known of the Peet 
peeves. Everyone knows about the grand 
old lady’s motto that “holding hands 


leads to babies.” But not so famous was 
one young man’s classic reply, “If your 
parents hadn’t held hands, you wouldn't 
be here!” 


I AM DEAF! 

I am deaf is all that the word signifies— 
literally deaf these last few months. Be¬ 
fore then I was just hard of hearing. I 
could hear people talking, faucet water 
running, garage door squeaking, even car 
motor running; I could enjoy music on 
TV. No more! Being a printer, what 
really upset me was not hearing the lino¬ 
type matrices dropping. I used to catch 
a matrix not dropping when I was setting 
type on the machine. That way I made 
less errors when I set copy. Now, I touch 
the keys, and no clink of the matrices 
dropping reaches my senses. The feel of 
the machine, its noise, is foreign to me. 
The sound is muted beyond my hearing. 

When I stand on a street corner at 
high noon waiting for a bus home, I hear 
no traffic noise. For all that I see cars, 
trucks, motorcycles, etc., going past me. 
Every noise seems muffled—perhaps com¬ 
ing to me only through my feet. No noise 
pollution for me! 

I can hear a dog bark when I play with 
my grandchildren’s pet. That’s the ex¬ 
tent of the hearing left to me now. 

I used to hear my voice when I spoke— 
thereby was able to control it. Not any 
more! When I speak now, I have to put 
all my other senses into play—feel my 
throat rumbling, watch the faces of listen¬ 
ers, etc., to be sure I was speaking un¬ 
derstandably. I asked Allen, my son, 
and he said I speak as clearly as before, 
only a little louder. I used to have 40 
decibels of hearing in my right ear. Now 
it’s close to zero! I can’t enjoy music 
any more; my hearing aid is useless! 

I saw a doctor. He could not help me. 
He found wax in my dead ear (left ear). 
My right ear, through which I could hear 
for nearly all of my life, was clean. The 
doctor expressed the opinion that if the 
wax had been in my right ear instead 
of the other ear, there was the possibility 
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that with the cleaning out of the wax, I 
could regain my hearing, what there was 
of it. Is that any consolation? 

I’m losing my hearing because of age, 
I guess. All of it in a matter of a few 
short months. And not very gradually 
through the years as most people do in 
declining years. I’m past seventy. While 
it is exasperating at times (my wife clap¬ 
ping her hands, my sons raising their 
voices, to call my attention, and me so 
rude as not to heed), I don’t have time 
to mope. 

I’ve had time to reflect, and count my 
blessings. Things could be worse. I’m 
sure I’d mope if I lost my sight. What 
an awful life to live within four black 
walls—nothing to see, nothing to hear! 
I’m no Helen Keller with her gifts to 
penetrate the eternal darkness. But what 
Helen had never experienced (or had no 
recollection of) in the way of sound and 
sight, she had not known what she missed. 
But we vho have sight and sound, and 
have been suddenly deprived of these 
senses, we’d know what such deprivation 
is. (This in a way explains what we the 
deaf from birth or early childhood do not 
miss too greatly in sound—because it docs 
not agitate our senses, though we see 
moving lips, telephones, noise all around 
us.) 

I’ve had time to reflect further. How 
do some stone-deaf children learn to 
speak creditably, passably, when they do 
not hear their own voice to control the 
pitch, the enunciation? I heard mine, 
and my teachers made short work of 
teaching me speech. On the other hand, 
there are many stone-deaf children who 
never go over the hurdle. I am fortunate 
to have speech in my stone-deaf life. The 
problem is to keep it, and control it at 
the proper pitch for the rest of my re¬ 
maining years. 

Another reflection: How do the stone 
deaf, without word sense, governed by 
speech, express themselves cohesively! 
I know some do, but I wonder about the 
many who don’t like to read books at 
leisure, and develop the sense. I know I 
try out words on the lips. But I’ve seen 
deaf school children try them out on 
fingers—especially in spelling words. 
Guess this takes a thesis to propound. 

Coupled with my loss of hearing are 
the head noises—I don’t know if there’s 
any connection. While I had my hearing 
I was not greatly troubled with head 
noises—the daily printing shop noises, the 
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yell of my students, the street traffic 
noises, and multitudinous others were 
enough. But now, in the normal sense, I 
hear none of them any more—instead 
the head noises assail my ears. There 
are the sound of running water, twitter of 
birds, the simulated boiler-room noises 
(yes, even the loud hammering sound', 
the orchestra playing, a steam locomotive 
chugging at some 50 mph, steam escaping, 
and so forth (one after another). Oh, not 
all the time, but sometimes hours on end. 
Not that this bothers me—if I was used 
to the former state of racket, so am I 
used to the head “sound and fury.” It 
did bolher me occasionally that perhaps 
my head noises could be heard by others. 
Once at a time of my head noise, a 
friend told me his dog in the house could 
hear another dog running by on the other 
side of the street, and perk up and growl 
and run to a window or door to see. I 
watched that dog to see if it could hear 
my head calliope. It was snoozing, head 
on its forepaws, none the least bit dis¬ 
turbed. So, apparently my head is sound¬ 
proof. 

But sometimes there do seem to be 
vibrations, occasioned by my head noises 
apparently, that go through my body. 
Sometimes I look up to see what’s mak¬ 
ing the racket—only to find no children 
playing in the house, no big truck rumbling 
past. That’s a new phenomena for me 
to study. 

Otherwise, I’m in good health, in a 
proper state of mind (I hope), in good 
spirits. Everybody’s kind to me. What 
more do I want? I’m having fun! I’m 
probing! I’m working! I’m reading! My 
wife’s spoiling me! 

* * * 

TEN YEARS AGO THIS PAGE: 

My sweetie’s pa is the deafest yet, 

He’s heard no sound for years. 

Her brother said, “Why don’t you get 

Some glasses for his ears?” 

—Missouri Record 
* * * 

George H. Davies (Oklahoma) and his 
wife were out for a drive out in the coun¬ 
try, in his Model T Ford coupe one beau¬ 
tiful Sunday. There was a hog in the 
road, sprawled out in the warm sun, and 
George unbeknowingly drove over it. 
They came to a small town, and the 
streets were crowded with folks on their 
way home from church. The Davises got 
out to see what it was that had attracted 
so much attention. He found that he had 
hooked the hog on his starting crank and 
had dragged it along screaming to beat 
hell all through town. This, by the W'ay, 
is a TRUE story.—Jay Cooke Howard 
(1939) 

(Ted Griffing vouched for the veracity 
of this tale. > 

* * * 

Ensign Comp, son of deaf parents of 
Washington State and a graduate of 
Annapolis, asked the commanding officer 
of a ship that was anchored in Puget 
Sound, for a leave of absence to address 
a group of deaf people at a club meeting. 
Whereupon the officer guffawed, an un- 


State Association Conventions 

Most of the state associations of 
the deaf now hold their conventions 
in odd-numbered years, but according 
to information received by the Home 
Office of the National Asscciation of 
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Iowa—Sioux City, July 16-19. 

Kansas— 

New England Gallaudet Association 
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Pennsylvania—York, August 14-16. 

Additional information should be 
sent to the Home Office for further 
listings in THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

usual thing in a stern, hard man like him, 
and without further ado, he wrote out a 
pass and handed it over. 

Comp, begging the officer’s pardon, in¬ 
quired the cause of the laugh. Said the 
officer: “This is the best excuse I’ve 
heard from anyone on this ship asking 
shore leave.”—(1939). 

Dr. Byron B. Burnes was conversing in 
a bar with a hearing man by way of pad 
and pencil. Another hearing man looked 
over their shoulders, read what was being 
said, took the pad and pencil and put in 
his two cents worth. Another hearing 
man joined in the conversation—all on 
the writing pad, no one speaking vocally. 

BBB left the group momentarily. He 
came back to see the hearing men still 
engaged in writing and passing the pad 
among them—and not a one speaking 
orally among themselves. 
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Founder Had a Deaf Son . . 


Mystic Oral School For The Deaf 

By MRS. EDITH F. DURANT, Principal 


A hundred years seems a long time 
when one begins to look back into the 
past, but we must go back even farther 
than that to find the beginning of the 
Mystic Oral School, for our school is a 
pioneer school in the teaching of the 
deaf by the oral method. The school has 
played a very important part in the 
ever-increasing advance of oralism, for 
teachers well trained in the oral method 
of teaching the deaf have gone out from 
the Mystic Oral School to schools all 
over the country and helped spread the 
gospel of oralism throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. 

About the year 1830, Jonathan Whipple 
had a son, Enoch, who was born deaf and 
unable to speak. While Enoch had some 
hearing, he did not have enough to en¬ 
able him to acquire the power of articulate 
speech by imitation alone, and he could 
neither hear nor talk at the age when 
normal children are learning to speak. 
So Jonathan Whipple thought out a method 
of teaching Enoch to read the lips and 
talk and gave him a good common school 
education in this way. 

He was so successful in his efforts with 
his own son, Enoch, that he tried to help 
all who were deaf with whom he came 
in contact. He did help many in this way, 
and it was because of his desire to help 
others that he eventually conceived the 
idea of starting a school for the deaf. 
As has happened so often to pioneers in 
olher fields, the importance of Jonathan 
Whipple’s invention of the oral method 
of teaching the deaf was neither appre¬ 
ciated nor understood at the time, and 
efforts were made to discredit it alto¬ 
gether. 

But Jonathan Whipple remained firm in 
his conviction and faith that he could 
help others who were deaf and who could 


not talk, just as he had helped his own 
son, and he started a school at Ledyard, 
Connecticut, in 1869 known as the Whipple 
Home School. Zerah Whipple, his grand¬ 
son, was associated with him in the school 
at first and afterward had full charge 
of it. He invented a form of phonetic al¬ 
phabet called the “Natural Alphabet” 
which showed the various positions of the 
organs of speech in talking, and he used 
this alphabet with great success in the 
instruction of the deaf. 

The school was moved to its present 
site in 1872. At first, pupils were received 
from all over the country, but after other 
states established their own schools for 
the deaf this practice was discontinued. 
The school was supported by tuition fees 
only in the beginning, but in 1872 the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly passed a law granting state 
aid on a per capita basis. 

In an article written in 1897 by the late 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of 
the telephone and an authority on the 
subject of education of the deaf, is found 
this tribute to Jonathan and Zerah Whip¬ 
ple: 

“Jonathan Whipple, out of love and pity 
for his son, INVENTED THE ORAL 
METHOD OF TEACHING THE DEAF in 
utter ignorance of the fact that it had 
ever been known or used before. HE 
WAS THE FIRST AMERICAN TEACHER 
OF THE ORAL METHOD AND HIS SON 
WAS THE FIRST PUPIL. To Jonathan 
Whipple of Mystic belongs the honor of 
having first demonstrated auricular de¬ 
velopment in the deaf, and though the 
importance of the discovery was neither 
understood nor appreciated at the time- 
even by himself—we know it now. Had 
his results been investigated in a friendly 
and impartial spirit, we would not have 
had to wait for 23 years for the estab¬ 


lishment of the oral method in this coun¬ 
try and 38 years for the auricular method. 
He is a man of whom Connecticut should 
be proud, and no better monument could 
be erected in his memory than the Mystic 
Oral School which arose from his labors.” 

Of Zerah Whipple, Dr. Bell wrote in 
part: “His methods of instruction were 
unique and his success marked. His early 
death, at the age of thirty years, was a 
great loss to the State of Connecticut 
and to the cause of oral instruction which 
he had so much at heart, but his methods 
still live. Of these two men, Jonathan 
and Zerah Whipple, Connecticut should be 
proud.” 

After the death of Zerah Whipple, a 
brother-in-law, Frank Whipple, succeeded 
him, but he stayed at the school only a 
little while. His place was taken by an 
aunt, Mrs. Margaret Whipple Hammond, 
who was in charge until 1895. At that 
time, the school was reorganized and was 
afterward known as the Mystic Oral School 
for the Deaf. Dr. Clara M. McGuigan 
assumed charge at this time, and the 
school was operated by her successfully 
for the next 26 years. In 1898, the school 
was incorporated with a board of trustees. 

In 1921, the State of Connecticut pur¬ 
chased the school property from Dr. Mc¬ 
Guigan. and it has been supported since 
entirely by appropriations made by the 
General Assembly. From 1921 to 1959, 
the school functioned as a separate agency 
governed by its own board of trustees. 
On October 1, 1959, it bacame a part of 
the state department of education and 
now operates as a division of that de¬ 
partment. The board of trustees now 
acts in an advisory manner only and con¬ 
trol of the school is in the hands of the 
state board of education. 



At the left is the administration building of the Mystic Oral School for the Deaf. Classrooms are also contained in this unit. The other picture shows Crouter 
Memorial Gymnasium. 
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SUPERINTENDENT—Dr. Peter J. Owsley (shown chatting with upper school girls, Beth Amerigbe, Sandy 
Grysbeh and Rinette Berube) was born in Brooks, Wis. He is married to Lydia R. Owsley, and they 

have two children, a daughter Cynthia, age 16, and a son Todd, age 18. He is a veteran ot World War II. 
Dr. Owsley received his B.S. in education of the deaf from the University ot Wisconsin-Milwaukee. He 

earned his master's in audiology and speech correction from Northwestern University and was granted his 
doctorate in education at Temple University. He was clinical audiologist, Hearing Clinic, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, summer of 1950 and 1951; teaching principal, Oshkosh School for the Deaf, Oshkosh, 
Wis., 1950-1959; principal, School for the Deaf and Supervisor of Speech Correction, Oshkosh, 1959-1961; 
clinical audiologist, Oshkosh Hearing Clinic, 1955-1961; school psychometrist, Oshkosh Public Schools, 
1959-1961; assistant headmaster, the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 1961-1968; associate 

professor at Pennsylvania State University, 1963-1968; director, the Davison School, Atlanta, 1969; and was 

appointed superintendent of Mystic Oral School in May 1969. 


The Mystic Oral School, a residential 
school, is located on a wooded hillside in 
southeastern Connecticut. From its cam¬ 
pus one can look down upon the village 
of Mystic and the Mystic River. Beyond 
lies Fishers Island and Long Island Sound. 

The school property consists of about 
120 acres. It serves the needs of children 
who require special educational programs 
for hearing impaired and also aphasic 
children. There are four main buildings, 
the administration building, Whipple Hall, 
the Crouter Memorial Building and the 
superintendent’s home. A fifth building, 
which will serve as classrooms and living 
quarters for the intermediate school and 
staff', is part of the building program for 
1970-1971. 



Mickey Eckert is driving for a basket guarded by 
Marty Jones, an All-American at the Mystic Oral 
School in 1968-1969. 


The school consists of four departments 
—preschool, primary, intermediate and 
upper school. The preschool and primary 
children live and attend classes in Whipple 
Hall. The intermediate and upper school 
attend classes and live in the main build¬ 
ing. We have an enrollment of 229 chil¬ 
dren and 31 classroom teachers. There 
is a full-time physical education program, 
home economics program and woodwork¬ 
ing program. 

The administration staff consists of a 
superintendent, Dr. Peter J. Owsley; prin¬ 
cipal, assistant principal, audiologist and 
social worker. Houseparents are under 
the supervision of a dean of students, who 
plans programs for after-school hours. 

The medical program is supervised by 
four pediatricians who are ably assisted 
by four trained nurses. At all times a 
nurse is on duty or on call. The doctors 
make regular calls and render emergency 
service whenever it is needed. Children 
who need attention are seen twice daily 
in the infirmary and, of course, more often 
if necessary. Pleasant rooms and com¬ 
fortable beds are ready for those who 
may need to stay in the infirmary for a 
day or two. Minor ailments are taken 
care of as a matter of routine. Children 
who are seriously ill are either taken home 
or sent to the Lawrence and Memorial 
Hospitals in New London, Connecticut. 
Regular physical examinations are given 
to all the children, and those needing spe¬ 
cial treatment are taken care of by the 
staff or referred to medical specialists. 

The staff is always on the alert for new 
ways of teaching that make learning 
easier. As science and research have 
made electronic equipment and new teach¬ 
ing materials accessible, the curriculum 
has been enriched. With the increased 
availability of Federal and state funds, 


many of the classrooms have been equip¬ 
ped with powerful auditory training units 
and many students have been able to 
hear speech, common environmental 
sounds and music for the first time. One 
of the best-equipped school libraries to 
be found anywhere has been made pos¬ 
sible by parents and friends as a me¬ 
morial to Mrs. Alan Crouter. 

We would all agree, no doubt, that 
modern equipment and appropriate facili¬ 
ties such as those provided in Whipple 
Hall are necessary and desirable, but we 
also agree that the most important part 
of the educational program is the guid¬ 
ance and companionship given by those 
closely associated with the students. The 
parents and the entire staff carry major 
responsibility for the social, emotional 
and physical development aspects of the 
program, as well as the educational com¬ 
ponents. Parents support the work of the 
school and work closely with the teach¬ 
ers and specialists, as well as with the 
principal and superintendent. The social 
worker, the audiologist, the school physi¬ 
cians and nurses are readily available 
for conferences. Parents also show their 
support through the activities of the Par¬ 
ent-Staff Organization. The non-teaching 
staff takes great pride in providing day- 
by-day school and family living so neces¬ 
sary for students in residence. The mem¬ 
bers of the Whipple family would be very 
pleasantly surprised if they could see the 
many volunteers who are helpful in such 
activities as assisting teachers in the 
classroom, furnishing the homemaking 
department and celebrating special occa¬ 
sions. 

Another group of citizens also serve 
the school in many ways as members 
of the board of trustees. These civic- 
minded men and women contribute their 
talents and time in providing enriched ac¬ 
tivities for the school. 



AUTHOR—Mrs. Edith F. Durant was born in 

Schenectady, New York. She has two children, 
Judith, 34, and Walter 29. She is a graduate of 
Framingham Normal School and received a c:r- 
tificate in the education of the deaf from Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell Association, having trained at 
the Clarke School for the Deaf in Northampton, 
Mass. She was a teacher at the Clarke School in 
the primary department from 1926-193D. She taught 
as a substitute teacher in public schools in Old 

Greenwich and Riverside, Conn., 1943-1948. She 

became a teacher on the staff of Mystic Oral 
School in 1950. In 1959 she was appointed principal. 
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Colorado . . . 

The Arkansas Valley Club of the Deaf 
held its annual Christmas party on De¬ 
cember 13 in the Community Room of the 
Columbia Savings and Loan Association 
in Pueblo. Twenty-five adults and three 
children were present to enjoy the eve¬ 
ning of fun planned by Mrs. Elsie Eng¬ 
lish and Mrs. Helen Mayes, with Santa 
Claus played by Joe Chifalo. Games were 
played and gifts were exchanged and re¬ 
freshments were served. 

One of the three youngsters recently 
pictured in the Denver Post, November 
28, 1969, receiving awards in the South 
Denver Optimist Club’s Youth Apprecia¬ 
tion Program was Claricy Davis, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Willie E. Davis, Jr. 
She received a $100 U. S. savings bond 
and a $50 gift certificate for her out¬ 
standing contribution to the welfare of 
her family. The Post said “Claricy has 
learned sign language to communicate 
with her mother and father who are deaf, 
and she does most of the household 
chores while her mo'.her works.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmo V. Kemp, Denver, 
were feted at a reception in honor of 
their 60th wedding anniversary at the 
Silent Athletic Club on November 23. 
Seventy-five guests including their son, 
William C. Kemp, and his wife, Beatrice, 
of Denver; Mrs. Joe Casteel, their daugh¬ 
ter, of Jefferson City, Mont.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Rocky Kemp, Karen Kemp and 
Chiriga Kemp, the grandchildren, were 
in attendance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kemp were married in 
Helena, Mont., in 1909. Mr. Kemp re¬ 
ceived his education in Utah and matricu¬ 
lated at the Normal School of Gymnastics 



Gena DiNicola is one of the Mystic Oral School's 
cheerleaders. 


of Yale University in New Haven, Conn. 
He was employed at the Texas School for 
the Deaf at Austin for a while and was 
an instructor of physical education and 
printing at the Montana School for the 
Deaf for many years. His last few years 
were spent working for Shwayder Bros, 
(now Samsonite Corp.) in Denver. Mrs. 
Kemp was educated at the Colorado 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 

The highly successful reception was ar¬ 
ranged by Mesdames Josie Kilthau, Mar¬ 
garet Herbold and Mary Heinrichs, Miss 
lone Dibble and Verne Barnett. 

Regan Gene Warnick, son of the Don 
Gene Warnicks of Denver, was married 
to Miss Theresa Ann Newman on Novem¬ 
ber 15. They are making their home in 
Denver. 

The Colorado Springs Silent Club of 
Colorado Springs celebrated its tenth an¬ 
niversary with a “members-only” banquet 
at the home of the John Buckmasters on 
November 29. The Colorado Springs club 
has grown considerably over the years, 
and will sponsor the MAAD softball tour¬ 
nament September 4-5-6, 1970, and the 
National Deaf Bowling Association tour¬ 
nament in 1974. 

Nebraska . . . 

Miss Evelyn Fix of Plymouth, Neb., 
spent a weekend recently with her sis¬ 
ter, Mrs. Elmer Stroh, in Ashland and 
they went to Craig to visit Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelso McKain. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Wood had a son 
on July 18 and have named him Roderick 
Howard. Howard is a 1955 graduate of 
NSD and now lives in Seattle. 

On November 1 Robert and Jane Leav¬ 
itt, children of Mr. and Mrs. Berton Leav¬ 
itt, were in the University of Nebraska 
Kosmet Klub Fall Festival. They both 
performed in the same skit presented 
jointly by the Beta Sigma Psi Fraternity 
and the Alpha Delta Pi Sorority of which 
they are members respectively. 

One day in October, Virginia Deurmyer, 
Fannie Lindberg, Elly Propp and Bar¬ 
bara O’Hara drove to Fremont to visit 
Janet Best. While traveling to Fremont 
they met Mrs. Colin Moon (Sharon Specht 
NSD 1962) who joined them for part of 
the day. 

Joyce Peters, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustav Peters of Lincoln was married 
on November 8 at the Trinity Lutheran 
Church to Albert Sparks, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Sparks, of Omaha. Maid of 
honor was her sister, Vernelle, and brides¬ 
maid was Dorothy Sparks, sister of the 


groom. Robert Leavitt, cousin of the 
groom, was the best man and Ray Morris 
served as groomsman. Rev. William 
Lange officiated at the wedding which 
was attended by a large crowd of friends 
and relatives. Joyce and Albert are both 
1967 graduates of NSD. 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Daugherty took 
their third daughter, Wanda, and her baby 
along and helped drive her pickup truck 
with camper to San Diego, where her 
husband is stationed. Wanda and the baby 
have spent three months in Omaha while 
her husband was away aboard ship. Rus¬ 
sell and Arlene flew back a week later. 

Mrs. June Palermo’s oldest son, Elmer 
Pleake, was discharged from naval serv¬ 
ice and is now at home in Omaha. 

Raymond Anderson of Omaha was mar¬ 
ried in a private ceremony on November 
22 to Miss Zagozka Bojvovska. They met 
while Ray was at the World Games for 
the Deaf in Yugoslavia. Witnesses were 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Burgess. 

David Sipp, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Sipp, and Gary Theiler have been selected 
to represent NSD at the Jr. NAD Con¬ 
vention at Gallaudet College, April 15-19. 
Doreen Sawhill, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilbur Sawhill of Des Moines, will be 
the representative from the Iowa School. 

Following their wedding on November 
8, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Sparks drove to 
Beatrice, Neb., where they visited a 
short time with Albert’s aunts. They then 


TRAVEL NEWS FLASH! 

We are happy to ANNOUNCE a real 
travel opportunity for YOU, and your 
friends ... An exciting and colorful 
SCENIC SOUTH AMERICA TOUR, at group 
SAVINGS—3 full weeks, visiting 6 coun¬ 
tries by jet—Explore the lands of the 
Spanish Conquistadores and of Simon Boli¬ 
var . . . the magnificent Andes and the 
unbelievable beauty of Inca relics ... all 
woven into a fascinating pattern with at¬ 
tractive modern capitals like BOGOTA, 
BUENOS AIRES and RIO DE JANEIRO, or 
QUITO, LIMA and MONTEVIDEO—All top¬ 
ped off by some of the finest food and 
wines to be found anywhere. 

The group will assemble in MIAMI on 
Sunday, August 2, 1970, to leave by sched¬ 
uled jet service, and return Sunday, Au¬ 
gust 23. We chose the August 2 departure 
to coincide with the conclusion of the 
NAD Convention in Minneapolis . . . But 
EVERYONE is invited to come with us to 
SCENIC SOUTH AMERICA. 

The cost of this special trip? Just $899 
per person, all-inclusive, except for some 
meals. 

For full details and the day-by-day pro¬ 
gram, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY . . . 


TO: REUBEN I. ALTIZER, 

1625 Colonial Terrace, 

Arlington, Va. 22209 

Please send me details of the special 
SCENIC SOUTH AMERICA TOUR August 
2-23, 1970. 

Name_ 

(Please print) 

Address _ 

-(Zip)- 
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drove to Abilene, Kan., where they vis¬ 
ited the home, grave and museum of 
President Eisenhower. From Abilene they 
visited Dodge City, Kan., the Royal Gorge 
and Seven Falls in Colorado. They stopped 
in Denver to visit the Emory Booths and 
the Garrett Nelsons. Side trips were made 
to Central City, Idaho Springs and Boul¬ 
der. 

A belated housewarming party was giv¬ 
en in honor of James and Dot Wiegand 
on November 2 at their new home in East 
Lincoln. Most of their Lincoln friends at¬ 
tended as well as several couples from 
Omaha. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lindberg cele¬ 
brated their 25th wedding anniversary 
with a reception at the Pilgrim Hall of 
the First Plymouth Congregational Church 
on October 12. This is the same church 
in which they were married in 1944. 

Mrs. Bernice Kuster of Lincoln was a 
patient at St. Elizabeth Hospital as a 
result of a bad fall at her home. 

Elmer Petersen of Gretna, Neb., died 
November 29 at the age of 59 years from 
leukemia. He is survived by his wife, the 
former Margaret Rentschler, one son, 
Darrel J., and one daughter, Mrs. Dar¬ 
lene Richardson; three sisters, Mrs. Rosa 
Hladik, Mrs. Andres Hansen, Mrs. Paul 
Hansen; six brothers, Nick Petersen, 
Ralph Petersen, Earl Petersen, Willie 
Petersen, Clarence Petersen and Clifford 
Petersen. 

Ernest A. Meyer, of Omaha, died No¬ 
vember 8 at the age of 74. He was the 
father of Delbert of Arlington, Neb., and 
Kenneth of Omaha. 

Peter Anderson passed away at the age 
of 79 last July in Independence, Mo., 
where he had been living with his wife, 
Ruth, at the Rest Haven Home. Both 
he and his wife attended the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf where he was a 1911 
graduate. 

Fredrick H. Voigt, a long-time resident 
of Lincoln, died December 3 at the age 
of 81. He was the father of Phillip Voigt 
of Lincoln and Mrs. Janet Best of Fre¬ 
mont. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Reed had their first 
long vacation trip in many years when 
they spent four weeks traveling in the 
Southwest. People whom they visited on 
their trip included Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Woods in Riverside, Calif.; Elva Korasek 
and Nora Nanney and Ruth Sisters who 
live in the Pilgrim Towers Apartments 
in Los Angeles; and friends in Lakewood, 


Glendale and an aunt in Garden Grove. 
Places visited included Bryce Canyon and 
Zion National Park, Disneyland, Lemon 
Grove and Coronado, the San Diego Zoo, 
Yuma and Tucson, Ariz., El Paso and 
Oklahoma City. 

Missouri-Kansas . . . 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin D. Thomas moved 
to Aurora, Colo., last August where he 
secured a better job at the King Soopers 
Bakery in Denver. His wife, Mary, is 
now working for the Bank of Denver. 

Hospitalized recently were Earl Hed- 
berg and Stephen Galbraith. 

A boy, Richard, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent Weber of Kansas City, Kan. 
They have three other boys and two girls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Hagins (nee Lillian 
Andrews) became grandparents on No¬ 
vember 29 when their daughter Maria 
and her husband became parents of their 
first daughter. 

The Graybill sisters enjoyed visits from 
their sister Lucille and family of Fort 
Ord, Calif., before her husband was trans¬ 
ferred to Norfolk, Va., on October 14. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Randall became 
the parents of a son, Rodney Scott, on 
September 3. They have a daughter, one- 
year-old Maria Lynn. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Williams are the proud grandparents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jim Baker of Overland 
Park, Kan., had a baby girl, Elizabeth 
Joan, born on November 4. Mrs. Esther 
Joles became a grandmother for the fifth 
time. 

Erlene and Linda Graybill, accompanied 
by their mother, spent several days in 
Bella Vista, Ark., Eureka Springs and 
Silver Dollar City, Mo., during October. 

Thomas Randy Alexander and Alice 
Shreeman were united in marriage at 
Oakdale, Ill., on October 11 and are 
making their home in Olathe. 

Patrick Graybill arrived home for a 
one-week visit in December. He returned 
east in time to work with the National 
Theatre of the Deaf during the Christmas 
holidays. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Eades became 
grandparents when their son Tommy and 
his wife had their first baby, a boy born 
on S 2 ptember 3. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lester Rushing and Mr. 
and Mrs. James Sandoval went to Council 
Bluffs to watch the football game between 
the Iowa and Kansas Schools for the Deaf. 
Afterwards they visited the Iowa School 
and the Council Bluffs Silent Club. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Montoya have a 
second son, James Lee, born on August 
14. They have a two-year-old, Michael 
Nicholas. 

There was a housewarming party in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davis in 
Independence, Mo., on October 19. Their 
house was completed last September after 
six years of construction off and on. 

Mr. and Mrs. Don Hyde, James Rupard, 
John Moore and Mrs. Louise Steinhauer 
went to Tulsa, Okla., in October. While 
there Louise paid a surprise visit on her 
brother and family, the Randy Hayneses. 

Crusa Allman, former Kansas Citian, 
passed away in Erie, Kan., on November 
24 at the age of 83 years. 

Mrs. Betty Searles had her mother, 
Mrs. Gertrude Nelson, and her brother 
and his family, the Art Nelsons, visiting 
her the weekend of October 4. Her mother 
stayed on for a week before flying on to 
Denver to visit her son, Garrett Nelson, 
and family in nearby Littleton. 

Mrs. Edward Calerio of St. Louis, Mo., 
passed away on September 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Stewart (nee Shir¬ 
ley I-Ianrahan) and family moved from 
Rochester, N. Y., to Hot Springs, Ark., 
where Larry is now director of Arkansas 
Vocational Rehabilitation Training School. 

We learned that Mark Carter, formerly 
of the Kansas School staff, now of Dela- 
van, Wis., is now in his twelfth year of 
teaching at the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf. 

Wisconsin . . . 

Patricia Zinkovich moved back to Cali¬ 
fornia from Alaska and is making her 
home in Concord while her husband, a 
former Milwaukeean, is at work in a 
new oil field in North Slope, Alaska, a 
job which will probably keep him busy 
for about a year. 

The deer hunting season is over. Four 
Milwaukeeans got their deer: H. Chal- 
loner, four points; D. Klaus, six points; 
K. Dornacher, 8 points, and N. Pleskat- 
check, Jr., a doe. Mr. and Mrs. C. Fitch, 
Philip Annarino, Guy Kelly of Delavan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Thompson and Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Knutson of Elgin. Ill., 
went up north in Fredic for deer hunting 
but had no luck. They stayed at a cot¬ 
tage on 85 acres owned by the Knutsons. 

Walter and Lucille Reuter went to Cali¬ 
fornia by car for their vacation in Novem¬ 
ber to visit relatives and friends. 



He'll Soon Be Heading for the Event of the Year- 


This Busy Bee 
Is Buzzing 
With Early Plans! 


National Association of the Deaf Convention 

in MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 26-AUGUST 1, 1970 


LEAMINGTON HOTEL, CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 

Watch THE DEAF AMERICAN for Further Developments! 
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Louisiana Interpreters Organize State Association 


Robert Horgen and Mrs. Royal Elkof, 
Madison, attended the installation cere¬ 
monies of Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., 
fourth president of Gallaudet College. 
Mrs. Elkof, who is the president of the 
Wisconsin chapter of the Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege Alumni Association, participated in 
the procession at the installation cere¬ 
monies. While in Washington Mr. Horgen 
and Mrs. Elkof were the guests of Dr. 
and Mrs. David Peikoff. 

Max Lewis accompanied Arvid Lund- 
gren to LaCrosse to visit his former 
teachers whom Max had not seen for 45 
years. They also visited Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Wagner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hanek, Sr., gave 
a party in honor of their 25th wedding an¬ 
niversary on November 29. About 200 
relatives and friends were on hand to 
wish the Haneks happiness. 

The 1969 graduates of St. John’s School 
for the Deaf are in college. Colleen Even- 
stad, Jorjan Neri and Theresa Szupica 
are studying at the NTID while Terry 
Kohut and Jerry Pouliot are at Gallaudet 
College. 

Sam Lewis of New York City, a former 
Milwaukeean, is now the president of the 
New York Civic Association of the Deaf. 

Milwaukee NFSD Division No. 17 offi¬ 
cers for 1970: Saul Moss, president; Wal¬ 
ter Reuter, vice president; Joe Moen, sec¬ 
retary; Floyd Baumann, treasurer; Joe 
Moen is in his 25th straight year as sec¬ 
retary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steve Kelly, nee Sue Mog, 
Madison, Wis., became parents of their 
first child, a girl named Pamela Sue on 
September 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Vasopky, Racine, 
became proud parents of their first child, 
Vicki Ann, born on Veterans Day, Novem¬ 
ber 11. Mrs. Vasopky is the former 
Cheryl Ann Berthelsen. 

Leonard Weiss passed away on October 
24 at the age of 74. 

Louis Geldon, husband of Rose Geldon, 
passed away on November 3. 


A new phase in the advancement and 
growth of services to the deaf population 
of Louisiana was initiated in late 1969 
when Louisiana Interpreters for the Deaf 
was formed at a statewide meeting on 
the campus of Delgado College in New 
Orleans. More than 70 interested per¬ 
sons attended the meeting. 

The setting was an appropriate one for 
the new endeavor. Delgado College is the 
site of the first of three regional centers 
established for the purpose of providing 
a postsecondary education for deaf stu¬ 
dents within a predominately hearing en¬ 
vironment. The Delgado College Pro¬ 
gram for the Deaf began operations in 
1968; other centers at St. Paul, Minn., 
and Seattle, Wash., opened in Sepetmber 
1969. 

Albert T. Pimentel, executive director 
of the Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf (RID), Washington, D.C., attended 
the meeting and assisted with the many 
details of formally organizing Louisiana 
Interpreters for the Deaf (LID). LID will 
function as one of 23 state chapters affili¬ 
ated with RID. 

The all-day meeting of the LID group 
was formally begun with welcoming ad¬ 
dresses by Dr. Marvin E. Thames, presi¬ 
dent of Delgado College, and Medford 
Magill. president of the Louisiana Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf. 

The day’s events included the ratifica¬ 
tion of a state constitution and the elec¬ 
tion and installation of officers. 

Among the interested groups in Louisi¬ 
ana that participated in the meeting were 
the New Orleans Association of the Deaf, 
the New Orleans division of the National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf and the 
Louisiana Association of the Deaf. Also 
attending the meeting were many staff 
members from Louisiana State School for 
the Deaf and the Southern School for the 


Deaf, both at Baton Rouge, and the Del¬ 
gado College Program for the Deaf. 

It is anticipated that one of the organi¬ 
zation’s major goals will be to work to¬ 
ward the complete professionalization of 
the role of the interpreter, also a major 
goal of the Registry of Interpreters for 
the Deaf. 

Officers elected at the meeting were 
Mrs. Irma Kleeb, New Orleans, president; 
the Rev. Larry Barnett, New Orleans, 
president-elect; Joe Broussard, Jr., New 
Orleans, first vice president; Mrs. Jean 
Boles, Baton Rouge, second vice president; 
Mrs. Ann Guidry, LaPlace, secretary; and 
Mrs. Louise Smith, Baton Rouge, treas¬ 
urer. 

The Rev. M. Larriviere of Lafayette 
was elected to a four-year term of office 
as board member, and Max Ray of Baton 
Rouge was elected to a two-year term. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 

and other appliances 
For the Deaf 

Do you need a buzzer, flasher or a 
vibrator to wake you? Why not get 
the best? 

Also: 

Doorbell Signals 
Baby-cry Signals 
Automatic Clocks 

We will gladly send 
you our free bro¬ 
chures. order blank 
and self - addressed 
envelope. 

Write: 

VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N Y. 11735 




Left: Speakers' table at the Loui-iana Interpreters for the Deaf organizational meeting. President of Delgado College Marvin E. Thames, standing in center, 
is giving his address of welcome to the participants. Mrs. Irma Kleeb, to Dr. Thames' right, is interpreting his remarks. Others, left to right, are Medford 
Magill, president of the Louisiana Association of the Deaf; Albert T. Pimentel, executive director of the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf; Dr. Thames; 
Mrs. Kleeb; and Mrs. Ann Guidry, volunteer secretary for the day. Right: A view of the more than 70 persons attending the organizational meeting. Mr. 
Pimentel has the floor as he describes the work of the Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf. 
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Lawrence Newman 


preschool education 


Lately, increasing attention has been 
focused on the educational makeup of 
the preschool years in the lives of the 
deaf. And well it should be, for while 
experts tell us that the years before the 
age of six are critical in any child’s 
mental and personality development, it 
is even more crucial where the deaf are 
concerned. With them there is the urgency 
and the necessity to find substitutes when 
the audiological apparatus is no longer 
functioning properly. 

The preschool years of hearing children 
are filled with meaningful verbal input, 
transmitted by a diversified network of 
communication media such as human 
speech, the movies, radio, television. Such 
a preschool television program as “Se¬ 
same Street” reinforces in a meaningful 
way the verbal input of hearing children. 
Songs, stories, drama, humor and other 
constructive activities at preschools or 
at home become the seedbed for the cul¬ 
tural and language enrichment of hear¬ 
ing children. Associations and relation¬ 
ships are built up between the verbal and 
that which is defined until children are 
able to verbalize extensively, to form 
strings of sentences, to indulge in verbal 
imagery and eventually to become re¬ 
sponsive to the stream of communication 
media surrounding them. 

In contrast, deaf children at typical 
oral preschool programs lack the input 
that plays such a vital role in the educa¬ 
tional development of hearing children. 
Hearing people who are in charge of oral 
preschool programs, since they themselves 
can hear, are often misled by the illusion 
that there is communication taking place. 
Everyone is talking just like in the world 
of the hearing but, again, to the child 
who is deaf there is practically no input. 
He can rarely follow communication be¬ 
tween teacher and other students, be¬ 
tween teacher and Leacher, father and 
mother or between sisters and brothers. 
To be relatively effective there must be 
a face to face situation—and yet, if one 
stops to study it or think about it, the 
amount of meaningful communication is 
pitiful, watered down and restricted. It 
is based on imitation and repetition, on 
verbal fragmentation. While the deaf pre¬ 
schooler is learning to say, to lipread 
and to identify a fish, a top, a shoe, his 
hearing counterpart is learning some¬ 
thing about aircraft and what makes a 
helicopter tick. 

Not only is the deaf child deprived of 
the rich communication media available 
to his hearing counterpart, but restric¬ 
tions are placed on the way he communi¬ 
cates. The blind have their braille, but 
for the deaf it is deprivation upon de¬ 
privation. 

Dr. McCay Vernon in his paper “Socio¬ 
logical and Psychological Factors Asso¬ 


ciated with Hearing Loss” printed in the 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Research, 

September 1969, states on page 549 that: 

High hopes are now being held forth 
that additional preschool oral educa¬ 
tion may be the answer to present 
educational deficiency. Research on 
actual effects of oral preschool pro¬ 
grams (Craig, 1964; Phillips, 1963) 
fails to support such hopes . . . These 
two independently conducted investi¬ 
gations which included a large per¬ 
centage of Eastern oral preschool pro¬ 
grams, indicated that by the time 
the children who had had oral pre¬ 
school training had been in school a 
few years the effects of their training 
had washed out and they were at no 
higher educational level than matched 
groups who had not had preschool 
exposure. 

By contrast, several extensive re¬ 
search studies (Meadow, 1967; Mont¬ 
gomery, 1966; Stevenson, 1964; Quig¬ 
ley and Frisina, 1961; Quigley, 1969; 
Stuckless and Birch, 1966; Vernon, 
1969) have shown that children with 
early manual communication not only 
are more advanced when they enter 
school, but maintain this advantage 
throughout their school years . . . 

As far as the preschool years are con¬ 
cerned, let us state things as they really 
are and trace what a deaf child actually 
faces in his daily trafficking with those 
around him. Nine times out of ten his 
parents will be hearing folks whose sole 
or predominant method of communica¬ 
tion is bound to be oral. His siblings, 
playmates, neighbors and a host of rela¬ 
tives will more likely than not be com¬ 
municating orally. If his parents should 
enroll him in a preschool clinic, then al¬ 
most without exception the method of 
communication will be geared to the oral 
supplemented by the audiological, that >s, 
to the utilization of residual hearing with 
the help of hearing aids. 

When the deaf child enters school, be 
it day or residential, the method of com¬ 
munication at this early stage is, with 
some exceptions, based on oral techniques. 
Moreover, his teachers are likely to have 
graduated from teacher training centers 
where manual communication is forbid¬ 
den unlike other speech and auditory train¬ 
ing courses. 

Thus, make no mistake about it, for a 
long time the vast majority of the deaf 
during the early, critical stages of their 
lives have moved in an environment that 
relies predominantly on oral and aural 
efforts of communication. 

There is no argument that some aspects 
of the oral and aural techniques are im¬ 
portant and necessary for the overall de¬ 
velopment of deaf children but the fact 
that such techniques are exclusively used, 
especially in the early years, ai*e more 


likely than not to be the single greatest 
cause for the educational backwardness 
of the deaf. It is more likely because 
lipreading itself, where less than half of 
the spoken words can be perceived on the 
lips and 10 to 20 percent understood, is a 
limited and intricate process that results 
in severe restrictions on the receptive 
or input part of communication. 

Since the restrictive oral method is the 
predominant one and since it is used 
during the critical, preschool years, we 
are faced with two choices. On the one 
hand, we either accept it as the major 
cause of the educational mediocrity of 
the deaf or else we admit that deaf chil¬ 
dren cannot learn as well as the hearing. 
In other words, the mental faculties of 
deaf youth are inferior. This latter choice 
is demonstrated to be incorrect by ex¬ 
tensive research. (Vernon, 1968) 

We need only look at programs and 
situations that diverge from the oral 
method to make us suspect that it is our 
unrealistic educational system which is 
to blame rather than any qualitative 
difference in the mentality of the deaf and 
hearing. For some time it was apparent 
that, as a group, deaf children of deaf 
parents were more responsive and alert 
than deaf children of hearing parents. 
This has been documented in a paper 
“The Superior I.Q.’s of Deaf Children of 
Deaf Parents,” (Brill, 1969). The equally 
good speech but superior speechreading 
and academic achievement of deaf chil¬ 
dren of deaf parents have also been docu¬ 
mented (Meadow, 1967). In each paper, 
the early use of manual communication 
by deaf parents of deaf children was 
given credit for the superiority. Another 
example of success when there is di¬ 
vergence from the oral method is the 
Russians’ early use of fingerspelling (Mor- 
kovin, 1968). 

For still another example, at the Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf, Riverside, 
manual communication with preschool¬ 
ers was utilized by a hearing teacher 
assisted by a deaf teacher aide. In only 
four months’ time results were startling. 
Children showed an understanding of the 
signs for 200 words and were able to 
lipread many of them because they first 
understood the meaning. There was a 
lot of meaningful input and more im¬ 
portant than the words was (he vehicle 
for thought, the budding ability to ques¬ 
tion. With lipreading alone they became 
easily frustrated and did not concentrate. 
The hearing teacher conducting this class 
was a graduate of the Teacher Training 
Program at the Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., and is as staunch 
a supporter of the oral method as you 
can find anywhere in this country. Fol¬ 
lowing are some of the interesting re¬ 
marks she made: 

Often when we would get children in 
kindergarten at 5 years of age, they 
would have that “blank” look. They 
didn’t even understand simple ges¬ 
tures and their facial expressions did 
not have the bright look that little 
hearing children have ... I guess be- 
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cause they didn’t understand anything 
and could not express themselves. I 
think the most significant change in 
behavior lies in the fact that the chil¬ 
dren in our program don’t have this 
“blank” look because they are com¬ 
municating with signs. They are in¬ 
terested and eager to work on an in¬ 
dividual basis and generally I would 
say that they appear to be more 
alert, brighter, better adjusted and 
happier because they can communi¬ 
cate with us on a very simple level 
and with their parents, if their parents 
attend school once a week as they 
are supposed to do ... I would like 
to say that signs have not seemed to 
hinder or interfere with the learning 
of speech or lipreading as many peo¬ 
ple have thought they might . . . The 
children are now experiencing the joy 
and pleasure of learning without hav¬ 
ing to struggle so much . . . Another 
thing that 1 think is important is that 
the parents who take advantage of our 
program are much happier with their 
children and with the whole prob¬ 
lem because they can, at least in a 
limited way, communicate with their 
children and can see some tangible 
progress. Speech and speechreading 
go much slower and both children 
and parents become discouraged. 
When the parent is happier with the 
situation the child is happier. 

Needless to say, there will be those 
who will take issue with the aforemen¬ 
tioned studies and examples. The asser¬ 
tion will be made that the findings do not 
have the necessary depth to be significant. 
If this is true, then why not go on with 
more such studies? Why have so many 
meaningless programs, research studies, 
dissertations been permitted to go on 
and on? The fact remains that rarely 
in the past has a school or program for 
the deaf fully backed a well structured 
preschool program utilizing manual com¬ 
munication with, not necessarily but help¬ 
fully, a trained deaf adult in an active 
role. Also, time and again when some¬ 
one studies the situation in depth the con¬ 
clusion is invariably reached that manual 
communication has its place in the class¬ 
room during the early years. 

If a flexible method of total communi¬ 
cation is to be utilized in preschool pro¬ 
grams, its success will hinge on several 
factors. How strongly will those in posi¬ 
tions of authority and influence be be¬ 
hind the concept? What about the teach¬ 
ers? Since few teacher training programs 
include a manual communication course 
(contrast this with the intense preparation 
and training in the use of oral methods', 
the question arises as to whether they will 
be qualified. Will it be well-structured? 
Will the parents be included and will 
manual communication classes be held 
for them so that they can carry out and 
extend at home what was taught at 
school? Will care be taken to see what 
speech and speechreading development 
will not be sidetracked or replaced? One 
of the goals should be to give deaf pre¬ 
schoolers the vocabulary, the language, 
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For comments and opinions on the 
difference between the deaf in this coun¬ 
try and the deaf in Europe, Americans 
should get copies of Volume 5, No. 5 of 
the Deaf Welfare dated July, 1969, which 
can be obtained from H. E. Ashton, Insti¬ 
tute for the Deaf, 153 Granville Street, 
Birmingham 1, England. 

The article to which I am calling at¬ 
tention is “The Deaf and Money” by The 
Rev. Ronald W. Cade. 

“It seems to be one of those inexplic¬ 
able things in our work that we get used 
to, that we cease to think about it, and 
just accept it. 

“As in everything, of course, there 
are exceptions, but on the whole this 
seems to be a streak that runs through 
the fabric of deaf society, and not just a 
few individuals. With honourable excep¬ 
tions, the general trend holds good. 

“But this natural instinctive interest in 
our personal property, with the deaf, tends 
to be far deeper, reaching right down in 
the subconscious . . .” 

“. . . one of our well-known colleagues 
was telling me about a deaf man who 
had achieved considerable academic suc¬ 
cess. We discussed this commendable 
brilliance for some time, and then our 
colleague remarked, ‘And yet, would you 
believe it, for all that remarkable brain, 
he is still a typical deaf man, suspicious, 
tight with his money, and all the rest of 
it.’ 

“He assured me that in the schools and 
in the deaf community down under, the 
same trend is found.” 

“One mother told me how her deaf son 
has rooms in her house with his deaf wife 
at a ridiculously low rental. The mother 
desired an apple one night, and went up 
and asked if she could have one from 
their bowl. The next Friday she went 
shopping, and the son came down to de¬ 
mand the owed apple.” 


the mental stimulation, and the motivation 
so that they will not be forced to but will 
want to speak and speechread. 

Preschool programs have been speech¬ 
speechreading oriented. Its importance is 
not questioned but what is questioned is 
that it has been the overriding considera¬ 
tion. It has its origin in hearing people’s 
misguided efforts to make the deaf as 
normal as possible. It is a reaction to 
times past when the deaf were looked 
upon as mere vegetation and hidden from 
the public eye. The reasoning went that 
if they could talk and speechread they 
would become more acceptable to society. 
This kind of reasoning fails to take into 
account the fact that society has become 
more sophisticated and knowledgeable 
than in years past. This is not to imply 
that society now understands the lan¬ 
guage, communication and other prob- 


“Sometimes I think it seems to be more 
pronounced in male deaf. Deaf husbands 
often have an Oriental, or at least a 
heavy Victorian attitude to their wives. 
Even in the case of the wife working, 
perhaps to assist in house purchase or high 
rent, it is often difficult to persuade a 
deaf man that he ought to assist a work¬ 
ing wife in chores, child care, and so on. 
The attitude is ‘I am a man. Wife’s work, 
not me.’ I had a very intelligent deaf 
man in this situation with two children. 
His wife had to prepare his breakfast, 
then take the children to the nursery, 
and go to work herself. He himself ar¬ 
rived home at about 4:00 p.m. He would 
then read the paper till his wife arrived 
home with the children about 6:30. He 
would not even put a kettle on, and after 
his evening meal went off to various pur¬ 
suits. Yet he saw no ill in collecting all 
his wife’s money each week to help his 
admittedly heavy mortgage commitments. 
I am glad to say that his wife eventually 
threw his dinner at his head, followed by 
the jam pot. Yet he came to see me 
in great indignation when this happened.” 

Please remember that Mr. Ashton is 
writing about the deaf in England. What 
he has recorded is probably true of some 
deaf people in America, as it is true of 
many hearing Americans. 

I have written before that, in my opin¬ 
ion, deaf people handle their money much 
better than hearing people do. I have 
not known any deaf people to go to the 
extremes that he mentions, but I have 
not been in close contact with many 
deaf families in recent years. 

The author has written about a few 
deaf people in England. A few American 
deaf are like those he describes. And I 
am convinced that there are many hear¬ 
ing people like those he describes in both 
England and the United States. 


lems of the deaf but simply that society 
demands more from the deaf than just 
the ability to talk and speechread. 

For the deaf to be educated and thus 
to have their potential as fully developed 
as possible should now be the overriding 
consideration. 
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Understanding Your Teletype 

By Paul L. Taylor, NAD Communications Committee Chairman, and 
Gene McDowell, Maintenance Committee Chairman, St. Louis 
Telephone/Teletype Communicators 


Installment 5 
Teletype Models (Continued) 

The Model 19 Teletypewriter: The Model 
19 tape set consists basically of a Model 
15 page printer, a keyboard, a tape per¬ 
forator and a Model 14 transmitter- 
distributor. All of these basic units are 
mounted on a special table designed to 
provide interconnection, power and con¬ 
trol of the equipment. Figure 17 depicts 
a fully assembled Model 19 on its special 
table. Figure 18 illustrates the working 
parts of a Model 19 with the exception 
of the transmitter-distributor which is 
pictured in Figure 19. Note the perfo¬ 
rated tape in place on the transmitter- 
distributor. 

When using the Model 19, it is possible 
to be receiving copy on the Model 15 
page printer and at the same time pre¬ 


paring messages or an answer by per¬ 
forating a tape with the keyboard. You 
do not have to see page copy of what you 
are perforating since a large electrically 
operated dial-type character counter in¬ 
dicates exactly where on a line you would 
be if you were making “hard” copy. A 
warning lamp behind the character 
counter lights when 66 characters have 
been perforated, reminding the operator 
that (he carriage return and line feed 
keys should be punched. Figure 20 shows 
the character counter at its 67th position 
and the lighted bulb beneath the counter 
reminding it is time to hit the carriage 
return and line feed keys. As soon as it 
is desired to transmit, the perforated 
tape is fed into the Model 14 transmitter- 
distributor and the message on the tape is 
transmitted at the constant and maxi¬ 
mum rate of 60 wpm. 


Operating Features: Mounted on the 
right-hand side of the front of the ma¬ 
chine, there is a manually operated three 
position keyboard control lever (See Fig¬ 
ure 20) that permits the operator to 
select one of the following combinations 
of operating methods: 

1. KEYBOARD (upper position). This 
gives direct keyboard transmission to the 
recipient at the other end of the phone 
line. The tape perforator and the trans¬ 
mitter-distributor are inactive and the 
whole Model 19 acts like a Model 15 in 
this case. 

2. KEYBOARD & TAPE (middle posi¬ 
tion). This gives simultaneous transmis¬ 
sion to the recipient at the other end of 
the phone line and perforation of tape. 
Or, if you wish, you can get local “hard” 
copy of the tape you are perforating prior 
to calling someone. This position is used 
by the majority of teletype users only to 
get copy of what they perforated on tape. 
Very rarely is this position used while 
transmitting on the phone since tape will 
be wasted unless the tape is used again 
when calling another person. 

3. TAPE (lower position). In this posi- 





The Model 19 Teletypewriter 
( Disassembled ) 


igure 


The Model 19 Teletypewriter 
( Fully Assembled ) 


BACKSPACE LEVE 


KEYBOARD 
KBD & TAPE 
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tion, you can perforate your reply on tape 
while the other person is talking to you 
on your Model 15 page printer. This is 
rarely used in personal communications, 
and this feature was built in the Model 19 
mainly for the military and the weather 
bureau since it enables one to put his 
message on tape while the typing unit .is 
typing a message from somewhere. In 
this capacity, the sender would not 
have to wait until the typing unit stops 
printing, thereby saving manhours and 
making the sending and receiving of mes¬ 
sages more efficient. This position is the 
least used of the three mentioned here. 

It is possible to “erase” a mistake made 
on the perforated tape if you catch the 
mistake in time. A backspace lever is 
illustrated in Figure 19 and it must be 
depressed by pushing it down with your 
thumb in order to make the tape back¬ 
space one unit or one character. Then, 
after backspacing, “erase” the mistake 
with your LTRS key and proceed with the 
typing of the correct character. After a 
few trials on your Model 19, the rest is 
easy, and you will be able to transmit a 
perfect tape without any errors. 

Disadvantages: Although the Model 19 
sounds like an extremely versatile ma¬ 
chine, it has its many disadvantages. The 
keyboard is not as quick in touch as com¬ 


pared to the Model 15 unit; this is due 
to the mechanical connections from the 
keyboard to the perforating unit. Hence, 
one can tire easily after a lengthy con¬ 
versation unless he has the strong fingers 
of Liberace. The Model 19 table takes 
up about twice the space of a Model 15 
unit which makes it undesirable where 
space is at a premium such as apart¬ 
ments. The weight of a Model 19 is ap¬ 
proximately 350 pounds, but it can be 
moved by two people rather easily after 
disassembling the various parts of the 
unit. The novelty of being able to trans¬ 
mit tapes at maximum speed soon wears 
off with time, and the owner is there¬ 
after stuck with a big machine that occu¬ 
pies much needed space. Unless the own¬ 
er is certain to use the tape punch and 
transmission unit often for a long, long 
period of time either for personal business 
or maintenance, the Model 19 is not 
recommended for anyone. An exception 
to this would be the unavailability of the 
other teletype models in a particular 
vicinity. 

The Model 103 Teletypewriter: The 

Model 103 comes from the family of Model 
100s made by the Teletype Corporation 
some years before the Model 15s came 
into existence. The units of Model 100s 
are very similar with respect to each 
other and will be designated thereafter 
as Model 103 in this article for brevity. 
Figure 21 shows a cluster of Model 103s 
in their consoles which are slightly larger 
than a Model 15 with its own table. Table 
models of Model 103s are available, but 
a table must be provided by the owner 
to support the teletypewriter unit and its 
base. The Model 103s mechanics is quite 
different from that of a 15 since its type 
bars are stationary while the paper roller 
is moved from left to right as the ma¬ 
chine prints. The keyboard of a Model 
103 is a delight and is the lightest to the 
touch of any of the teletypewriter models 
described in this series. For this reason 
many people prefer the Model 103 unit 
over any other model in spite of its age. 

Prior to rewiring, the typing unit must 
be removed from its base by removal 
of two screws and a thumb screw illus¬ 
trated in Figure 22. Lift the typing unit 


and lay it on its back as shown in Figure 
23. The terminals are thus exposed for 
rewiring. By looking at the wires, one 
can determine which wire is which. The 
heavy black wires are for the motor 
leads. The wires from the selector mag¬ 
net is traced to the appropriate terminals 
and to these terminals the magnet plug 
wires are connected. The other two are 
keyboard terminals and to these terminals 
the keyboard plug wires are connected. 
Some Model 103s are wired with a loop 
from one of the magnet terminals to one 
of the keyboard terminals; that loop must 
be removed for the necessary half-duplex 
operation on your PHONETYPE. 

The keyboard contacts of a Model 103 
are very different from that of a 15. In¬ 
stead of the six contacts on the Model 15 
keyboard, the Model 103 has eleven con¬ 
tacts as shown in Figure 24. Actually, 
these eleven contacts consist of two five- 
contact assembly in series. The eleventh 
contact is the start contact mounted with 
the transmission contacts. The code bar 
contacts close or open as determined oy 
the particular key being depressed. Im¬ 
mediately after the code bar contacts 
have been “set,” the transmission cam is 
engaged, tripping the transmission con¬ 
tacts into an accurately timed sequence 
of each contact closing after the other in 
22 millisecond intervals. Care and clean¬ 
ing of the contacts must be exercised with 
caution as outlined in Installment No. 4. 

The Model 31 Teletypewriter: A few 

deaf people are fortunate to possess the 
Model 31 which serves as a portable tele¬ 
typewriter while on the road. A ten-dollar 
bill laid in front of a Model 31 in Figure 
25 gives one an idea as to its size and 
configuration. (Pardon this display of 
opulence; a one dollar bill will not be 
quite so fitting as the Model 31 is very 
short in supply and very big in demand.) 
It can be obtained at a dear price by 
consulting several radio ham and radio¬ 
teletype journals. 

* * * 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: It has been a great 
pleasure writing these serials on “Under¬ 
standing Your Teletype.” The author 
hopes that the serials have helped tele- 
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Figure 24 - Contact Assembly of a 
Model 103 


typewriter owners understand a little bit 
more about their machines and encour¬ 
aged other people to join us in trying out 
this most wonderful method of telephonic 
communications. It will change your life; 
I am certain of that. These serials were 
made only possible with the cooperation 
of the National Association of the Deaf 
through its publication, THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. This is just one instance of 
the NAD’s willingness and desire to assist 
each deaf individual adapt to the emerg¬ 
ing, often complex, forces in our modern 
society which never has been so good 
for the deaf in general. 


BABY CRY SIGNAL .$35.00 

ATTACHMENT WIRELESS 
TRANSMITTER & RECEIVER 
for Baby Cry, Telephone & 

Door Bell Signals ...$20.00 

BUZZER ..$6.00 

SIREN SIGNAL FOR 
AUTO OWNER _$35.00 | 

(NEW: No installation) 


DOOR BELL SIGNALS 

Ask for the brochures of 10 different 
door bell signals. 

Heller's Instrument Works 

1050 Janero Drive 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 


SECOND ANNUAL 


DEAF YOUTH DEVELOPMENT CAMP 

Sponsored by 

The Junior National Association of the Deaf 

Swan Lake Lodge 
PENGILLY, MINNESOTA 

Address inquiries to: DONALD A. PADDEN 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Boys and Girls, 14-21 Years Old 

RESIDENTIAL CAMP 
June 17-July 21; July 23-August 20 

Fee: $300 for 4 weeks; deaf campers integrated with normal hearing youngsters. 
Practical experiences with special emphasis on utilization of living and reading 
skills with guidance of guest experts from a wide area of educational and occu¬ 
pational leadership; campers use simultaneous method of communication. 
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Figure 25 - A Model 31 Teletypewriter 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Effective January 1, 1970, the address 
of the National Association of the Deaf 
became 905 Bonifant Street, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 


Holiday Activities In Mississippi 

The Mississippi members of Jr. NAD 
went to visit the Old Ladies’ Home on Sat¬ 
urday, December 13, 1969. We wanted to 
make the ladies happy and to keep them 
from being lonesome at Christmas. 

Betty Boykin, our president, introduced 
our officers and told the ladies about Jr. 
NAD. Some of the members sang Christ¬ 
mas carols. Then David Vernon did a 
chalk talk while Mary Alice Pearce read 
the Christmas story. The ladies were very 
interested in the pictures which David 
drew. To close the program Betty read 
“A Deaf Christian’s Prayer.” The mem¬ 
bers then went and shook hands with 
each of the ladies. 

Another Christmas project of our club 
was the sending of Christmas cards to the 
deaf patients at the State Mental Hospital 
at Whitfield, Miss. We wanted to help 
them have a nice Christmas. 

Monday, December 18, 1969, was the 
last Jr. NAD meeting before the Christ¬ 
mas holidays. Ronald Mears, a former 
student, was the guest speaker. He gave 
a very interesting talk about Gallaudet 
College. After he finished, everyone went 
to Bailey Hall for a Christmas party. 

First we played some games. Then we 
exchanged gag gifts. We enjoyed opening 
the silly gifts. The chapter gave our spon¬ 
sor, Mrs. Grubbs, a pretty white blouse, 
and we gave Ronald Mears some after 
shave lotion. Both of them really appre¬ 
ciated the gifts. 

We had delicious refreshments. Besides 
potato chips, dip, and punch, we had two 
big cakes which said “Merry Christmas 
Jr. NAD.” Everyone had a great time at 
the party.—Lettie Forman, reporter, Mis¬ 
sissippi Chapter 
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New Junior NAD Emblem Created 


Rush Party Staged 
By Kentucky Chapter 

The Kentucky Chapter of the Jr. NAD 
staged a rush party for the high school 
students on Sunday evening, September 
28, in Washington Hall. 

Fourteen returning members made short 
speeches about the purpose of the Jr. 
NAD. Then we had a question and an¬ 
swer period. 

A 200-foot home movie about the Jr. 
NAD’s first camp was shown to the group. 
It was a very interesting film. After the 
program 55 new members signed up for 
membership in the Jr. NAD. Now we 
have 76 members in all. 

Light refreshments were served by a 
committee of five members. They were 
Barbara Feese, Bernie Rogers, Roselyn 
Bowman, Marilyn Easton and Charles 
Thompson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Balasa, who vis¬ 
ited the Jr. NAD camp on their way to 
Eastern Pennsylvania, were our special 
guests. Mr. Balasa took the film of the 
camp himself.—Barbara Feese, Chapter 
Secretary. 

State Hospital Parties Planned 
By Kentucky Jr. NAD'ers 

The Kentucky Jr. NAD Party Commit¬ 
tee has announced that six parties would 
be arranged to entertain the deaf patients 
at the local Kentucky State Hospital dur¬ 
ing 1969-1970. 

The first party, which was given by the 
Senior Class with a small gift for each 
deaf patient, took place on Wednesday 
night, December 9, from 7:30 to 9. 

The second party was given on Thurs¬ 
day night, January 22, from 7:30 to 9 by 
the Junior Class. 

The Sophomore Class will sponsor the 
third party on Sunday afternoon, Febru¬ 
ary 22, from 2:00 to 4:00. 

A St. Patrick’s Day party will be con¬ 
ducted by the first Freshman Class on 
Tuesday, March 17, from 7 to 9 p.m. 

The April party which we will sponsor 
on Tuesday night, April 21, will be in 
charge of the second Freshman Class. 

The spring party, to be presented on 
May 5, will be the responsibility of the 
third Freshman Class with Wanda Moore 
in charge. 

Light refreshments will be served at all 
parties by the various groups. The party 
committee members are Wanda Moore, 
Linda Cress, Vicki Brown, Connie La 
Gesse and Proctor Ward.—Wanda Moore, 
Chairman 


The original seal of the Junior National 
Association of the Deaf was a replica of 
the one belonging to the parent organi¬ 
zation, the National Association of the 
Deaf, with the word “Junior” inserted 
across the letters, “NAD.” The seal was 
introduced a little while after the found¬ 
ing of the organization in 1960, and was 
used to symbolize the organization on 
its official banner, chapter certificate, 
membership pin and stationery. 

As the Junior NAD expanded, with the 
addition of new chapters throughout the 
nation, the symbolism of the seal did not 
seem to reflect the expansion. The small 
seal became out of proportion to the large 
size of the organization. 

A new design which imparts a strong 
and more meaningful identity to the seal 
was made by Gary Olsen, a teacher in the 
high school department at the Indiana 
School for the Deaf. He was working on 


the arrangements for the first summer 
camp for the Junior NAD members in 
Stroudsburg, Pa., July 25 to August 24, 
1969, during which time the new emblem 
was created. 

The new emblem, in the form of a 
shield, retains the old circular seal. The 
colors, red, white and blue, came from 
the American flag, symbolizing the whole 
nation. Like the flag, the emblem has 
13 stripes, but unlike the flag, the emblem 
has only three stars. The stars signify 
the objectives of the Junior NAD: the 
development of scholarship, leadership 
and citizenship among its young members. 
The new emblem, which depicts the uni¬ 
versality of the organization, is truly a 
masterpiece.—Don Padden. 

(Editor's Note: The new emblem can be 
seen at the extreme left of the masthead 
of this Jr. NAD section.) 



Part of the group at Kentucky JNAD Chapter's "Rush Party" on September 28, 1969. The g:ntleman 
in the dark suit is Col. Joseph Balasa, who recently presented his film on camp activities to the Junior 
NAD, after showing it at this party. 
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Linda Sue Cox Named Secretary For Second 
National Junior NAD Convention 


Linda Susan Cox, a preparatory stu¬ 
dent at Gallaudet College, has been 
named secretary of the Second Junior 
National Association of the Deaf Conven¬ 
tion to be held at Gallaudet College, April 
15-19, 1970. 

The Junior National Association of the 
Deaf is an organization of, for, and by 
young deaf people, with about 50 chap¬ 
ters and about 3,000 members scattered 
across the country from various schools 
for the deaf. The Jr. NAD’s basic ob¬ 
jectives are threefold: to offer the deaf 
youth an opportunity to train in citizen¬ 
ship; to contribute to community growth 
and development; and to utilize their 
potential in leadership and other fields. 
The ultimate goal is to safeguard and pro¬ 
mote independent living and self-deter¬ 
minism of all deaf people in America. 

Pert Linda, 18, hailing from Omaha, 
Nebr., has held secretarial positions in 
various organizations the last three years. 
At the Nebraska School for the Deaf, her 
alma mater, she was secretary of Philo- 
mathean Literary Society, Pep Club, the 
Senior Class and the Nebraska Chapter 
of the Jr. NAD, in addition to the posi¬ 
tion as a columnist and feature editor of 
the Nebraska Journal, the school publica¬ 
tion. 

For the second straight time, the Gal¬ 
laudet College Preparatory Class Junior 
NAD Chapter will be host to approximate¬ 
ly 200 student delegates and faculty spon¬ 
sors for the second biennial Junior NAD 


Delgado Chapter Presents 
First Gallaudet Day Program 

Each year students in schools for the 
deaf all over America hold Gallaudet 
Day programs on December 10. Here at 
Delgado, the deaf students held their 
own program in honor of the most promi¬ 
nent man in American education of the 
deaf. 

Several students appeared on the stage 
before approximately 500 hearing students 
in the cafetorium. It was the first time 
that deaf students had explained the pur¬ 
pose of Gallaudet Day in the language 
of signs on the campus. 

The Gallaudet Day program was sug¬ 
gested by Mrs. Betty Broecker, one of 
our Jr. NAD sponsors, who encouraged 
us to have it on this day. However, Mrs. 
Broecker left it up to the students to do 
their own planning and preparation. We 
wrote speeches and selected poems. The 
result was a beautiful presentation. 

Announcer was President Roger Claus- 
sen of Arizona. The poem, “If It Weren’t,” 
by Gary Lamb, a former student at Gal¬ 
laudet College, was signed by Miss Sheila 
Miller of Louisiana. A speech by Gary 
Gill, also of Louisiana, told about the 
history of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. The 
concluding poem, signed by Donald Arring¬ 
ton of North Carolina, was entitled “Thom¬ 
as Hopkins Gallaudet,” and written by 


convention. According to Frank R. Turk, 
the national director, “The convention 
will help young deaf people to develop a 
purpose in life, that is, to help them gain 
a sense of direction and initiative.” The 
four-day affair will offer various educa¬ 
tional projects and demonstrations in 
leadership and other interesting fields, 
not to mention a talent contest, class¬ 
room observations (to promote interest 
in higher education through practical set¬ 
tings), group meetings, social affairs and 
awards banquet. 

In preparing for the convention, Linda 
will use her wealth of secretarial exper¬ 
ience and skills to make the convention 
the success it justly merits. She has the 
necessary experience and enthusiasm to 
justify her appointment to such an im¬ 
portant national position. Linda once said 
that the Junior NAD is among the best 
organizations, probably the best for the 
deaf youth and that it really gives the 
young people the opportunity of serving 
their own needs in so many ways. She 
certainly has all the earmarks of be¬ 
coming one of the great leaders of the 
National Association of the Deaf in the 
years to come. 

Linda, during after-college periods, re¬ 
sides with her parents at 1432 South 126th 
Street, Omaha. Her main goal is to serve 
and work with the deaf people, with spe¬ 
cial accent on writing poetry and stories 
on the sideline. 


Miss Ruby Miller, a 1947 graduate of Gal¬ 
laudet College. 

We owe a special token of thanks and 
appreciation to Miss Susan Childress for 
her services as our oral interpreter. She 
is a member of the staff of interpreters 
in the Program for the Deaf at Delgado. 
—Roger Claussen, chapter president. 


New Junior NAD Chapters 

Newest Jr. NAD chapters as of this 
writing are St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf, Buffalo, N.Y. (sponsors: Miss San¬ 
dra Goldstein and Mr. William McCon- 
vey); Utah School for the Deaf, Ogden 
(sponsor: Mrs. Priscilla Bardett); and 
Alhambra High School. Alhambra, Cali¬ 
fornia (sponsor: Mr. Robert Johnson). 

Welcome aboard! 

Idaho Chapter To Print Spring 
1970 Jr. Deaf American 

Responsibility for printing the Spring 
1970 edition of THE JUNIOR DEAF 
AMERICAN has been assigned to the 
chapter members of the Idaho School for 
the Deaf, Gooding. Mr. and Mrs. Van 
Scheppach, sponsors, will provide the adult 
guidance in the publication. 

Closed Clubs For Youths 

Last year the Dutch government em¬ 
barked on subsidization of two youth clubs 
in Amsterdam, the “Paradiso” and the 
“Fantastio.” 

According to the report, “The idea was 
to keep the kids off the streets, give 
them some place to dance, play the guitar, 
listen to their music, and even smoke 
pot, about which the Amsterdam authori¬ 
ties were most permissive.” 

As many as 5000 youngstei’s per week 
used the clubs during the past summer. 
Many of these were young American tour¬ 
ists. 

Recently, however, the Dutch govern¬ 
ment closed both clubs. “Things got out 
of hand,” explained the director of the 
“Paradiso.” 

Added one police official: “The kids 
were stupid. They had something good 
going for them. Instead of being satis¬ 
fied they fouled their own nest. Several 
of them began using heavy drugs. If it 
weren’t for that, they’d still have their 
clubs. Now, they’re back on the streets.” 



FIRST GALLAUDET DAY PROGRAM AT DELGADO—Left to right on the stage: Gary Gill, Roger 
Claussen, Sheila Miller, Donald Arrington and Miss Susan Childress, staff interpreter. 
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The Silent Voice To Be Printed By NTID Students 


Kentucky Jr. NAD Delegates 
To National Convention Selected 

Last fall the Kentucky Jr. NADers held 
an essay contest to select two delegates 
to the 1970 National Jr. NAD convention 
to be held in Washington, D.C., in April. 

The title of the essay was “Why I Want 
To Attend the Jr. NAD Convention.” The 
essays were judged by a committee of 
three staff members. The essays of Ricky 
Sherman, a sophomore; and Mary Ann 
Goodman, a freshman, won first place 
honors. These winners will represent the 
local chapter at the convention. 

Their essays are: 

Why I Want To Attend 

As I am a Junior National Association of 
the Deaf member, I would like to say how 
interested I am in Jr. NAD here in our high 
school. 

I want to attend the convention in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., because I am very interested 
in learning about Jr. NAD. I want to learn 
more at the convention there so that when 
I come back to Kentucky from the trip, I can 
tell other Jr. NAD members what I have 
learned. Because I would like very much to 
be president of the KSD chapter of the Jr. 
NAD next fall, I am very interested in read¬ 
ing a book about the NAD and the Jr. NAD. 
I want to learn more and the Jr. NAD helps 
us to be good leaders. I would like to help 
my fellow Jr. NAD members to learn more 
and to be able to tell them more about the 
Jr. NAD as I know there are many members 
who do not fully know what Jr. NAD is like. 
I would like to give the younger children a 
clearer understanding of Jr. NAD. 

Why I Want To Attend 

To go to Washington as a delegate to the 
Jr. NAD convention would influence my edu¬ 
cation in my future. I feel that we, the 
members of the Junior NAD, need to study 
more about the laws of our country. I want 
to go because I think I can improve my 
language and because I would be able to see 
the ideas of the college students and the 
other Junior NAD delegates. The students 
at KSD need more skill in talking with the 
important people but they can't acquire that 
skill because of their lack of strength in 
language and their lack of practice. They 


The Silent Voice, official Junior NAD 
literary issue, will be printed by students 
at the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf in Rochester, N.Y., under the di¬ 
rection of Mrs. Judith Tingley, in alli¬ 
ance with Mrs. Judith Bravin, Jr. NAD 
Cultural Affairs chairman. This literary 
number should be ready for distribution 
during the upcoming Jr. NAD Convention 
April 15-19 on the Gallaudet campus. 

Mrs. Tingley, formerly on the staff of 
the New Mexico School for the Deaf, 
Santa Fe, and now connected with the 


The Jr. NAD Convention 

Junior National Association of the Deaf is 
an organization of and for the deaf youth 
with chapters in schools for the deaf in the 
United States. It helps us to be the best 
leaders and when we are older and enter 
the NAD, it will be much easier for us be¬ 
cause we will have learned from Jr. NAD. 

Jr. NAD’S objectives are to provide the 
young deaf people training in citizenship and 
to support community growth and develop¬ 
ment. 

Many children have wondered what kind 
of club the Jr. NAD which we have in KSD 
is. “Is it a fun club or a learning club?” they 
asked. Well, when I was in the fifth grade, 
I often thought about Jr. NAD. I often 
thought it was a fun club. But now that I 
am in high school, I realize that Jr. NAD 
is not a fun club. It is to help us to be bet¬ 
ter leaders in the future.—Mary Ann Good¬ 
man, freshman. 


The Jr. NAD Convention 

must not learn later because later their poor 
language will become a bad habit. That is 
why I want to get ideas from other young 
deaf people and to bring those ideas back to 
the students at KSD. I want to explain what 
will happen to the students in the future 
if they are afraid to talk to important peo¬ 
ple. Learning more about other delegates’ 
ideas and the college students’ ideas would 
help me a lot and I surely would share all 
the ideas with the students because we must 
all cooperate together. — Richard Sherman, 
sophomore. 


NTID as instructor of English, served 
as the first Executive Editor of THE 
JUNIOR DEAF AMERICAN after Mr. 
Frank Turk took over as National Di¬ 
rector in 1966. 

A Timely Thought For 
Today's Youth 

The history of the youth movement in 
my country has convinced me that it is 
the presence or absence of opportunity 
for responsibility that provides the critical 
difference between youth's destructiveness 
or creativity.—Excerpted from an address 
by His Excellency Soedjatmoko, Ambassa¬ 
dor of the Republic of Indonesia, deliv¬ 
ered at the Washington, D.C., Hilton Hotel 
on March 27, 1969. 


Commission 
Offer Extended 

Cooperating Member (state) Associa¬ 
tions of the National Association of ihe 
Deaf can continue to earn $1.00 for 
each new subscription to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN (and 75c for each renewal) 
through April 30, 1970. 


Law Committee Rulings 

TO: Members of the Executive Board 
FROM: Gordon L. Allen, Chairman, Law 
Committee 

SUBJECT: Rulings Requested 

The Law Committee at its meeting in 
Washington, D. C., January 2-3, 1970, con¬ 
sidered the matters referred to it by you 
at your last meeting in Minneapolis and 
the following are the unanimous rulings 
of the committee. 

1. The term and title as President 
Emeritus of Mr. Robert G. Sanderson ex¬ 
pires with the 1970 convention. Article VI, 
Section 5, b. 

2. The Active Handicapped are not 
eligible for affiliate membership. Article 
XIII, Section 1, a. 

Further as per your orders (item 10, 
page 7 in the minutes of the last Board 
meeting) I have combed the Bylaws for 
references to registration at conventions 
and the following are the only references 
I found: 

Article I, Section 4, a. ‘All mem¬ 
bers registered at a convention 

Article I, Section 7, b. ‘Any regis¬ 
tered member may attend meet¬ 
ings . . .’ 

Therefore under the powers granted the 
Board in Article V, Section 2, a, it is the 
prerogative of the Board to decide who 
may and who may not register at a con¬ 
vention so long as no member in good 
standing is prevented from registering 
provided he or she pays any reasonable 
registration fee as may be determined by 
the Board. In this case there are ample 
precedents to go by. 


Buy your life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE HEAP 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * $ 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 

H: H* ❖ 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, writs to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Robert O. Lankenau, President 



President’s Message 

Well, we did it again. After several 
years of rapid growth your NAD has 
moved to 905 Bonifant Street, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 

In just a period of a little over six 
years we have grown from a small room 
or two to our present quarters which 
consist of almost 4,000 square feet of 
floor space with a total rental, including 
services, of nearly $16,000 per year. 

It makes one wonder if we aren’t going 
a bit too fast and that although the body 
gets bigger, the shoes, pants, shirt, socks, 
etc., just can’t seem to keep pace. 

On the other hand, we should look at 
it in a more mature way. After all, your 
National Association is working on many 
projects that require efficient working 
conditions, more sophisticated equipment 
and the necessary capable people to per¬ 
form the work. 

The Census project alone is something 
that requires much more of everything 
and the fact that our government saw fit 
to entrust the task to us seems to indi¬ 
cate your National Association has really 
grown up and is taking its rightful place 
in trying to represent the progressive deaf 
population of our United States. 

The Cultural Program is spreading by 
leaps and bounds. It is starting to touch 
people that never before showed an in¬ 
terest in local, state and national organi¬ 
zations. 

The Jr. NAD program is a magnificent 
undertaking working to train the future 
leaders. We are reasonably assured that 
there will be someone to take over the 
responsibilities of good citizenship when 
the present generation feels they have 
earned a rest from their toils. 

On top of all this—our Public Relations 
Committee is preparing a “Guidelines” 
which will be invaluable to all present 
and future leaders in such a way that it 
will show “how to get with it” without 
wasting time, effort and money. In fact, 
all committees have specific tasks and 
should be working hard to serve you—the 
membership. 

Incidentally, as I opened this morning’s 
paper (1-26-70), I saw glaring at me an 
article stating two young deaf students 
from the Illinois School for the Deaf had 
died from smoke inhalation in a tragic 
hotel fire in Chicago. In addition, twelve 
other students were injured. It really 
saddened me to read such an article and 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 

I thought to myself— for the want of a 
device called the “WHISPERLITE” these 
two young men might have been saved. 

You may wonder what I am talking 
about so I will try to explain. This de¬ 
vice is an electronically controlled light 
that goes on and off, flashes or reacts 
solely to sounds produced and to the in¬ 
tensity of these sounds. It is adjustable 
so that it would not flash or turn on when 
ordinary sounds are present but would 
light up if someone pounded on the door 
or hollered through it at these young men. 
Even an alarm would cause it to react. 

Since we are aware that light is one 
of the major methods to wake up deaf 
people, this device may have warned 
them something was wrong and they could 
have escaped. 

Seems to me that it would be a good 
idea for hotels and motels to have sev¬ 
eral on hand and have them available 
for the use of deaf patrons. They can 
even be used to wake one up in the morn¬ 
ing by having the phone operator call up 
the hotel or motel phone at a prearranged 
hour and then the ring of the phone would 
cause the light to go on—thus waking up 
the deaf sleeper. 

I received one of these lights just be¬ 
fore Christmas and was asked to let the 
company know how I liked it. Nothing 
was said about writing in this column or 
trying to sell it in any way—just give 
them my honest opinion on how I felt :t 
might be used and be of some help to the 
deaf and hard of hearing; however, this 
tragedy in Chicago has caused me to 
speak out. 

Well, my wife and I have given it a 
pretty good trial and we find it excellent 
for many things. This includes telling us 
when someone knocks on the door, when 
a phone rings, when to turn off the vacuum 
cleaner after cleaning the rug. It can be 
placed next to a cheap alarm clock and 
when the alarm goes off at the pre¬ 
arranged time it will light up and wake 
us up. 

Our hearing daughter finds it useful for 
telling her when the phone rings and if 
someone comes to the door while she has 
her hair dryer on and the cap covering 
her head and ears. 

When babysitting for the grandchildren 
it can be used with an extension to tell 
us if they are asleep, awake, crying or 
the like. It can be of use to determine if 
one’s voice is reaching the entire audience 
by placing the light in the back of the 
room and adjusting the intensity until 
your voice causes it to light up. This will 
tell you that you are speaking loud enough 
to be heard. 

These and other uses are continually be¬ 
ing found for the gadget as we continue 
to “play” with it. There will probably 
be many more ways that people can think 
of to make good use of this device. 

Admittedly, it is not the answer to 


of the DEAF 

Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 

everything. Being sensitive to all noises 
and not selective, it will not perform flaw¬ 
lessly in large groups of hearing people. 
Nor will it be reliable when your teen-age 
hearing children have the radio or TV 
turned on full blast and possibly in other 
situations; however, even if it doesn’t 
work ideally when hearing people are 
present and use sound producing devices, 
you probably won’t need it at that time 
because they can be depended upon to 
use their ears for you. 

My purpose in writing this is to bring 
your attention to a device that seems to 
have advantages that outweigh the dis¬ 
advantages and when a company comes 
up with something like this that is helpful 
to a deaf or hard of hearing person, they 
may eventually come out with still more 
devices that will serve specific needs. 

One of these could be something that 
would tell you of an approaching emer¬ 
gency vehicle while driving your car. This 
would be a big help. Interested persons 
may write the Novar Electronics Co., 24 
Brown Street, Barberton, Ohio 44203, for 
information as to where to purchase one 
for personal use. At the time of this 
writing the list price was $29.95 plus tax. 

A concentrated effort on behalf of all 
the deaf using hotel and motel facilities 
lo request one of these Whisperlites when 
registering, might make them more wide¬ 
ly available and might be just the thing 
that saves your life. Who knows? You 
could even cite this Chicago disaster as 
a good reason for your asking. 

Don’t misunderstand me, I am not say¬ 
ing this is the answer to all our prob¬ 
lems; however, I do feel that accept¬ 
ance of it might lead to more and better 
things in the future.—Robert O. Lankenau. 

Home Office Notes 

By Joyce J. York, Secretary 

As most of you know, Mr. Schreiber 
underwent surgery January 15 for the 
removal of a cataract from his right 
eye. I hope all readers will bear with 
me on my maiden attempt in writing the 
Home Office Notes for this issue. 

It pleases us no end to be able to tell 
you that the Executive Secretary is do¬ 
ing fine and the operation was a success. 
He is well enough now to worry about 
the office and seems to be a little afraid 
that we will find we can get along with¬ 
out him. All of us at the Home Office 
know that is impossible. 

We have completed our move to the 
new NAD “home” at 905 Bonifant Street, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910. It re¬ 
quired a lot of hard work with the Home 
Office staff packing most of our sup¬ 
plies, books, pamphlets, reference ma¬ 
terial and all other such articles for the 
two weeks before the move, plus carry- 
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ing on with our regular work. This left 
nothing for the movers except the heavy 
equipment and furniture. 

The final phase of moving was compli¬ 
cated by a snowstorm which left the city 
covered with ice. Due to this, the movers 
moved us out of 2025 Eye Street the night 
of December 29 after the sun had melted 
most of the snow and ice. 

Our furniture and equipment was de¬ 
livered to Silver Spring the next morn¬ 
ing and carried up the stairs to the sec¬ 
ond floor. We are the proud tenants of 
the entire second floor. Immediately fol¬ 
lowing this was the delivery of our new 
furniture and equipment consisting of 
three desks, three bookcases, a conference 
table with eight chairs, file cabinets, coat 
racks, a typing table and several new 
chairs. 

The Junior NADers were very helpful 
in the move. They assisted us in pack¬ 
ing at the old office, plus building and 
putting up shelves in the new office and 
with some of the unpacking. 

We had partitions put up for the differ¬ 
ent offices and are now looking for drapes, 
rugs and lettering for the front door. 

We are also proud possessors of three 
speakerphones—the Executive Secretary, 
the executive director of the RID, and 
the national director of the Communi¬ 
cative Skills Program. This leaves both 
hands of the secretaries free for inter¬ 
preting. Telephone numbers for the new 
office are Area code 301, NAD—587-1788; 
RID—587-1949; Communicative Skills Pro¬ 
gram— 587-2541; and the TTY—587-1789. 

While we are still not completely settled 
and unpacked, we are well on our way. 
We have dived into the pile of work that 
accumulated during the move and was 
delayed in reaching us due to the change 
of address. We can now see the bottom 
of that pile and are still hard at work 
trying to reach it. 

Also added to our list of new equip¬ 
ment is an A. B. Dick folding machine. 
Our new bank account has been opened 
and checks are being printed now. Also 
we have our new Silver Spring postage 
permit. 

We celebrated our “new home’’ with 
Open House both on Friday, January 9, 
and Saturday the 10th. The first evening 
of January 9th was for individuals and 
agencies having some direct connection 
with NAD programs or NAD committee 
work. Close to 100 people attended. The 
Saturday Open House was for the general 
public and we were immensely pleased 
that so many people took their valuable 
time to visit us. 

We are especially busy now with catch¬ 
ing up on the work that was neglected 
and put aside for the move: State quota 
letters have gone out to the state treas¬ 
urers; 1,500 copies of the Proceedings of 
the International Seminar of the Rehabili¬ 
tation of Deaf Persons have been mailed 
to college and university libraries; two 
grant applications are due the first of 
February, RID and the Census; we are 
working on a new contract with Captioned 
Films for our evaluation program; and 


also printing new letterheads, envelopes, 
receipt books and numerous other items 
that had the Eye Street address on them. 

Mr. Arthur G. Norris has been a big 
help to us in the absence of the Executive 
Secretary. He is taking care of the cor¬ 
respondence and other details along with 
problems that come up due to the move. 

New additions to the Home Office staff 
are Mr. Peter Ries as senior research 
associate with the Census, Miss Elaine 
McHowell as clerk-typist to be shared 
with the NAD and Communicative Skills 
Program, and Mrs. Rita Dodson is back 
with us. Miss Carmen Johnson was re¬ 
cently married and is no longer wi h us. 

It has been brought to this writer’s at¬ 
tention that the President of the NAD re- 


To all Cooperating Member Associations 
and Individual Members of the NAD: 

The Law Committee at its meeting in 
Washington, D.C., January 2-3, 1970, con¬ 
sidered all proposals submitted to it to 
date as well as a number of its own and 
submits the following amendments for 
your consideration. All of these proposed 
amendments will be subject to debate and 
amendment at the Minneapolis convention. 

The amendments changing the officers’ 
terms to two years from four years would 
of course go into effect with the 1972 con¬ 
vention since the present officers have two 
more years to serve and the change in 
term and number of the Board Members 
are intended to commence with this con¬ 
vention in order to make an orderly tran¬ 
sition from a six-year, six-member board 
to a four-year, eight-member board. It 
so happens that of the four holdover mem¬ 
bers of the present board, one comes from 
each of the proposed regions, thus the 
transition can be made without legislating 
anyone out of office. 

We hope you will study these amend¬ 
ments and if you desire you can instruct 
your Representatives as to your views on 
them. 

Gordon L. Allen, Chairman 
Law Committee 

PREAMBLE 

Add a new subsection d and renumber 
present d to e. 

d. The National Association of the Deaf 
shall cooperate with educational institu¬ 
tions in their efforts to promote and foster 
total growth among young deaf people 
through sponsorship of a youth group to 
be known as the Junior National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, the internal affairs and 
finances over which the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf has no control. 

Reason: Obvious. To incorporate the 
Jr. NAD in the Bylaws. 

Article I, Section 1, a. 

After “representation” in the fourth line 
add the words “of at least 20 persons.” 
Further add after “membership fee” in 
the 12th line “for the current calendar 
year.” 

Reason: To get minimal number of 


ceived a letter from Governor Rhodes of 
Ohio inviting him to serve on his Com¬ 
mittee to Employ the Handicapped. This 
is the first time in Ohio that any deaf 
person has been invited to serve on a 
major committee. The first meeting will 
be February 2, 1970. Congratulations, 
Lanky! 

List building is going well for the 
Census. The 100,000 mark (with duplica¬ 
tions) was reached the first of the year. 

We have not received much response 
from Alaska, Hawaii, Wyoming, Guam, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Any 
names of deaf persons living in these 
places that our readers know of would 
be greatly appreciated. 


members for new organizations cooperat¬ 
ing with the NAD—in terms of cost to 
the Association. 

Article II, Section 2, b. 

Change figures “90” in the third line 
to the figures “60.” 

Reason: To agree with proposed changes 
in Article IV, Section 1, h. 

Article III, Section 1, a. 

Change to read: 

a. The officers of the Association shall 
be a President, a Vice President, a Presi¬ 
dent-Elect, a Secretary-Treasurer, the im¬ 
mediate Past President, and eight mem¬ 
bers of the Executive Board. 

Reason: To provide for President-Elect 
and Past President, deletion of one vice 
president and additional Executive Board 
members. 

Article III, Section 2, a. 

Change first 10 lines to read: 

a. The officers of the Association shall 
be elected separately by a roll call vote 
on the last day of each biennial conven¬ 
tion, beginning v/ith the year 1970, and 
shall hold their offices for a term of two 
years, or until their successors are duly 
elected. (Note: Board members serve 
for a term of four years, as provided in 
the next subsection IbL) 

Reason: To change from ballot to roll 
call vote so Cooperating Members will 
know how their Representatives voted. 

Further changes in this subsection: 

In the middle of the subsection change 
“Article I, Section 2” to read “Article I, 
Section 1 and 2.” 

Reason: Correction of previous Bylaws. 

Further change this subsection: 

Delete the lines following the words 
“for holding office,” commencing with 
the words “Two members.” 

Reason: Other provisions proposed. 

Article III, Section 2. 

Add new subsections b, c, and d and 
change present b and c to e and f. 

b. The Executive Board shall also be 
comprised of eight members other than 
the officers. These members shall repre¬ 
sent four geographical divisions of the 
United States and possessions such that 
two members shall be elected from each 
division. 


Proposed Changes In NAD Bylaws 
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c. These divisions shall be as follows: 

I. Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachu¬ 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virgin Islands, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

II. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken¬ 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Da¬ 
kota, and Wisconsin. 

III. Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor¬ 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, and Texas. 

IV. Alaska, Arizona, California, Colo¬ 
rado, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, New Mex¬ 
ico, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

d. The Board members shall be elected 
for a term of four years so that one mem¬ 
ber from each geographical division shall 
be elected at each biennial convention, 
beginning with the year 1970. The mem¬ 
bership of the Executive Board follow¬ 
ing each convention shall be comprised 
of four holdover members and four newly- 
elected members in addition to the offi¬ 
cers. Note: Incumbent Board members 
shall be assigned to their divisions to 
complete their terms. Open positions on 
the Board shall be filled as follows: If 
the incumbent member representing a 
division has two years to serve, the new 
member representing that division shall 
serve four years, but if the incumbent 
member has four years to serve, then the 
new member from the same division shall 
serve two years.) 

Reason: Expansion of the Executive 
Board and designation of geographical 
areas for wider and more representative 
composition of the Board. Half of the 
Board will change at each election, the 
other half being holdovers. 

Article III, Section 2, old b. 

Change to read: 

e. Any regular or individual member 
in good standing desiring to be a candi¬ 
date for any office to be filled at a con¬ 
vention shall inform the Executive Secre¬ 
tary of his or her intentions prior to 
March 1 of a convention year. The Ex¬ 
ecutive Secretary shall cause such in¬ 
formation to be published in the earliest 
possible issue of the official publication 
of the Association. Candidates defeated 
for one office may be nominated for other 
offices. In the event there are no an¬ 
nounced candidates for an office, nom¬ 
inations will be permitted from the floor. 

Reason: To give state associations time 
and a chance to know the candidates and 
to develop instructions for their Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Article IV, Section 1, h. 

Change the figures “90” to “60.” 

Reason: It is not possible for the Home 
Office or the President to comply with 
the 90-day requirement. 

Article IV, Section 2, a. 

Strike the words “First” and “had the 
Second Vice-President in order” in the 
first and second lines. 

Reason: In accordance with other 
amendments. 


Article IV 

Add new section 3, President-Elect. Re¬ 
number following sections: 

a. The President-Elect shall succeed the 
President on expiration of the President’s 
term. (Note: Effective date for the elec¬ 
tion of a President-Elect and all ref¬ 
erences to a President-Elect and deletion 
of a Second Vice President shall be the 
1972 Convention.) 

Reason: To allow the incoming presi¬ 
dent time for familiarization and prepara¬ 
tion for the office of president. 

Article IV, Section 3, a. 

Add after “Board,” in the fourth line 
“including meetings conducted by mail.” 

Reason: To make mail meetings con¬ 
stitutional. 

Article IV, Section 4, c. 

Change “January 1” to “February 1.” 

Reason: To give the Executive Secre¬ 
tary time to tabulate returns after De¬ 
cember 31. 

Article V, Section 1, a. 

Change to read: 

a. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the President, who shall be the ex-officio 
chairman, the Vice President, the Presi¬ 
dent-Elect, the Secretary-Treasurer, the 
immediate Past President, and eight ad¬ 
ditional members to be elected by the 
Council of Representatives as provided 
elsewhere in these Bylaws. 

Reason: In accordance with other pro¬ 
posed amendments. 

Article V, Section 2, d. 

Change the words “eight of its eleven” 
in the sixth line to “two thirds of its . . 

Reason: To conform with other proposed 
amendments. 

Article V, Section 2. 

Add a new subsection e and renumber 
present e to f. 

e. When meetings are conducted by mail 
any member not heard from within 10 
working days of mailing shall be recorded 
as abstaining. 

Reason: To set a legal time limit on 
mail meetings and facilitate business by 
mail. 

Article VI, Section 5, b. 

Delete entire subsection. 

Reason: Redundant (repetitive and un¬ 
necessary—other provisions proposed). 

Article VI 

Add new Section 7—Junior National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf—Renumber 7 and 8. 

a. The Junior National Association of 
the Deaf shall be entitled to two Repre¬ 
sentatives in the Council of Representa¬ 
tives. Each such Representative shall 
have the same rights and privileges and 
voting powers in the Council of Repre¬ 
sentatives as regular Representatives. 

b. A formal letter of notification certi¬ 
fying each Representative shall be pre¬ 
sented to the President of the Associa¬ 
tion immediately after each national con¬ 
vention of the Junior National Association 
of the Deaf. 

Reason: To give youth a chance to par¬ 
ticipate and to develop leadership. 

Delete entire subsection f. 


Article VI, Section 7 (old) f. 

Reason: Redundant—already covered in 
other sections. 

Article VII, Section 1, d. 

Delete the words “classification of mem¬ 
bership” in the fourth and fifth lines. 
Reason: Unnecessary. 

Article VIII, Section 1, a. 

Chance the words “eight of its eleven” 
to “two thirds of its” in the ninth and 
ten',h lines. 

Reason: In accordance with other pro¬ 
posed amendments. 

Article X, Section 1. 

Add new subsection c. 

c. The President shall appoint the na¬ 
tional director of the Junior National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf, who shall be directly 
responsible to the Executive Board. He 
shall function as a chairman of a stand¬ 
ing committee. 

Reason: To give a legal base to the 
Junior NAD and “modus operandi” for 
its operation. 

Article X, Section 2, a and b. 

Change to read: 

a. Chairmen of the Law Committee and 
the Ways and Means Committee who are 
not members of the Council of Represen¬ 
tatives shall have floor privileges in the 
Council of Representatives but may not 
vote. 

b. Change the word “interim” in the 
first line to “other.” 

Reason: Refinement or limitation of 
existing Bylaws. 

Article XIII, Section 1, a. 

After the words “or social groups,” add 
the words “or any other interested 
groups.” 

Reason: To permit other auxiliary or 
interested groups to develop liaison with 
the NAD. 

Article XVIII, Section 1, a. 

Change to read: 

These Bylaws, effective July 5, 1960, 
shall supersede all prior National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf Bylaws until amended. 

Article XVIII, Section 2, a. 

If any provision of these Bylaws or the 
application thereof to any person or cir¬ 
cumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Bylaws and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circum¬ 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 


Proposed Amendments 

Proposed amendments to the NAD 
Bylaws may continue to be sent to 
Gordon L. Allen, Chairman, Law 
Committee, 2223 19th Avenue, N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55418. Proposals 
may also be submitted from the 
convention floor in Minneapolis to 
be referred to the Law Committee. 
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Bylaws of the National Association of the Deaf 


As approved at the Convention of the 
NAD, St. Louis, Mo., July 21-27, 1957, 
and as amended at the Conventions of 
the NAD, Dallas, Texas, July 2-9, 1960, 
Miami, Florida, July 1-7, 1962, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., July 6-11, 1964, San Francisco, 
California, July 11-16, 1966, and Las Vegas, 
Nevada, June 17-22, 1968. 

Preamble 

a. The National Association of the 
Deaf shall be the focal point of the ac¬ 
tivities of all Cooperating Member Asso¬ 
ciations in promoting the welfare of the 
deaf in educational measures, in employ¬ 
ment, and in any other field pertaining 
to or affecting the deaf of America in 
their pursuit of economic security, social 
equality, and all their just rights and 
privileges as citizens. 

b. It shall cooperate with its Coopera¬ 
ting Member Associations through their 
presidents or their appointed Repre¬ 
sentatives, and give assistance to the 
Cooperating Member Associations, when 
requested, in state or local activities 
pertaining to the welfare of the deaf. 
It shall apprise the Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber Associations as to conditions and 
trends which may affect the deaf, 
and the Cooperating Member Asso¬ 
ciations shall likewise apprise the Na¬ 
tional Association as to such condi¬ 
tions and trends wherein its assist¬ 
ance may be needed. The National As¬ 
sociation will assist the Cooperating 
Member Associations, when requested, 
by preparation of publicity material, by 
giving counsel as to procedure, by writ¬ 
ing letters, and by any other helpful 
means. 

c. The National Association of the 
Deaf shall be in fact a federation of 
Cooperating Member Associations of the 
deaf, and it shall also render assistance 
when possible to individual deaf persons 
and local groups of deaf persons. It 
shall cooperate with other organizations 
of and for the deaf, with educational 
organizations, and with organizations of 
parents of deaf children in any mea¬ 
sure its officers or its Executive Board 
or its membership may deem impor¬ 
tant in promoting the interests of the 
deaf. Its members shall be the indivi¬ 
dual members of the Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber Associations and others who may 
be eligible although not members of 
Cooperating Member Associations. 

d. While the National Association of 
the Deaf is controlled essentially by 
the Cooperating Member Associations 
through a system of representative gov¬ 
ernment, it has no control over the in¬ 
ternal affairs or the finances of the 
Cooperating Member Associations. 

Article I — Membership 

Section 1. Organizational Membership 

a. Cooperating Members Associations. 
Any association of the deaf in the 


United States with statewide represen¬ 
tation may become a Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber Association of the National Associa¬ 
tion by officially informing the Nation¬ 
al Association of its decision to co¬ 
operate, of its indication or its inten¬ 
tion to carry out the provisions of 
membership described elsewhere in 
these Bylaws, and by remitting its mem¬ 
bership fee. All resident members of Co¬ 
operating Member Associations auto¬ 
matically become members of the Na¬ 
tional Association under arrangements 
described in Article VII. 

(Note: The District of Columbia will 
be treated as having the status of a 
“state.”) 

b. Regular Members. Regular resident 
members of Cooperating Member Associa¬ 
tions in good standing shall be Regular 
Members of the National Association. 

c. Honorary Members. By a two- 
thirds vote of a National Convention, 
Honorary Membership may be confer¬ 
red upon any individual in recognition 
of distinguished service in the interests 
of the deaf. Such members shall be 
privileged to participate in conventions, 
but they shall not vote or hold office. 

d. Associate Members. Persons resid¬ 
ing outside the United States may be 
elected Associate Members of the Na¬ 
tional Association, with the privilege of 
participating in and voting in conven¬ 
tions. They shall pay dues at the same 
rate as Advancing Members. 

Section 2. Individual Membership. 

a. Advancing Member. Any citizen 
of the United States of good repute who 
is interested in the welfare of the deaf 
may become an Advancing Member by 
paying the initiation fee of $10.00, which 
shall be the first year’s dues, and in¬ 
cludes a subscription to the official pub¬ 
lication. Thereafter, the dues may be 
paid at the same rate, or at the rate 
of $1.00 per month if desired. Advanc¬ 
ing Members who maintain their mem¬ 
bership for three consecutive years or 
longer shall be listed in the honor 
group called the Order of the Georges 
in recognition of a superior and respon¬ 
sible type of members who are mak¬ 
ing a special contribution to the strength 
and stability of the NAD. Combination 
husband-wife dues shall be $15.00 per 
year, or $1.50 per month, which shall 
include only one subscription to the offi¬ 
cial publication. 

b. Contributing Member. Anyone con¬ 
tributing a total sum of $100.00, or 
$100.00 in a single cash payment, shall 
become a Contributing Member. Mem¬ 
bers who were recorded as Life Mem¬ 
bers prior to adoption of these Bylaws 
shall be automatically classified as Con¬ 
tributing Members. Contributing Mem¬ 
bers may advance to a higher rank by 
further contributions and they shall be 


entitled to a subscription to the official 
publication and listing in the Order of the 
Georges for as many years as their con¬ 
tribution equals their annual dues. 

c. Sustaining Member. An Advancing 
Member whose payments total $250.00, 
or any person making a single cash 
payment of $250.00, shall become a Sus¬ 
taining Member. Members of the Cen¬ 
tury Club prior to adoption of these 
Bylaws shall automatically become Sus¬ 
taining Members and they shall be en¬ 
titled to a subscription to the official pub¬ 
lication and listing in the Order of the 
Georges for as many years as their con¬ 
tribution equals their annual dues. 

d. Patron. Any member whose con¬ 
tributions make a total sum of $500.00, 
or any person making a cash contribu¬ 
tion of $500.00, shall be a Patron. 

e. Benefactor. Any member whose 
payments total $1,000.00, or who makes 
a cash contribution of $1,000.00, shall be 
a Benefactor. 

f. Sponsor. Individuals or organiza¬ 
tions ineligible for membership which 
make a contribution in any amount 
shall be known as Sponsors. They have 
no membership privileges or obligations. 

g. Patrons and Benefactors are indi¬ 
viduals who shall be entitled to permanent 
listing in the Order of the Georges and a 
lifetime subscription to the official pub¬ 
lication. 

Article II — Home Office 
Section 1. Authorization. 

a. The Association shall maintain an 
official headquarters, to be known as 
the Home Office, at such location and 
in such Quarters as shall be designated 
by the Council of Representatives as¬ 
sembled at a regular convention, and 
the location thus designated shall re¬ 
main the headquarters of the Associa¬ 
tion until changed by vote of the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives. 

Section 2. Function. 

a. In the Home Office shall be kept 
the official records of the Association, 
official documents, membership rec¬ 
ords, research material, and supplies of 
literature for publicity purposes. It 
shall build up and maintain a library 
of information on the deaf, including 
books, bound volumes of periodicals, 
pamphlets, and any other informative 
material it may find available. Facili¬ 
ties of the library shall be made avail¬ 
able to research workers, students, 
writers, and others in search of infor¬ 
mation on the deaf. 

b. The Home Office shall prepare and 
mail to all duly appointed Representa¬ 
tives, at least 90 days before the conven¬ 
tion date, a briefing and general in¬ 
structions for their guidance, and in¬ 
clude a copy of the Bylaws. 
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Article III — Officers 
Section 1. Executive Board. 

a. The officers of the Association shall 
be a President, a First Vice President, 
a Second Vice President, a Secretary- 
Treasurer, the immediate Past President, 
and six members of the Executive Board. 
Section 2. Election of Officers. 

a. The officers of the Association 
shall be elected separately by ballot on 
the last day of each alternate biennial 
convention (every fourth year), begin¬ 
ning with the year 1960, and they shall 
hold their offices for a term of four 
years, or until their successors are 
duly elected. (Note: Board members 
serve for a term of six years, as pro¬ 
vided at the end of this paragraph.) 
No person shall be eligible to hold of¬ 
fice who has not been for two full years 
immediately preceding the election an 
Individual or Regular Member in good 
standing as described in Article I, Sec¬ 
tion 2 of these Bylaws. In the event of 
election of a Regular Member such 
Regular Member must become an In¬ 
dividual Member before assuming of¬ 
fice. All officers of the Association must 
be thoroughly conversant and fluent 
with the American Language of Signs of 
the deaf, lack of which shall be a dis¬ 
qualification for holding office. Two 
members of the Executive Board shall 
likewise be elected at each biennial con¬ 
vention for a term of six years, so that 
the membership of the Executive Board 
following each convention shall com¬ 
prise four holdover members and two 
newly elected members. 

b. Any Regular or Individual Member 
in good standing desiring to be a candi¬ 
date for any office to be filled at a con¬ 
vention may announce his or her inten¬ 
tions in the official publication of the Asso¬ 
ciation lour months in advance of the con¬ 
vention. Such candidate shall be given 
preference in the order of nomination, 
but nothing in this subsection shall act 
to prevent other nominations at a con¬ 
vention. 

c. Whenever there is only one candi¬ 
date for an office, the casting of the 
ballot of the Council of Representatives 
may be directed by a two-thirds vote 
Section 3. Assumption of Office. 

a. The officers thus elected shall as¬ 
sume their respective offices imme¬ 
diately after adjournment of the conven¬ 
tion at which they were elected. 

Section 4. Nominations. 

a. Nominating speeches shall be made 
only by the member proposing the nom¬ 
ination, and they shall be limited to five 
minutes. 

Section 5. Resignations. 

a. Resignations shall be made in writ¬ 
ing to the President. 

Section 6. Removal from Office 

a. An officer or a member of the 
Executive Board may be removed for 
failure to carry out the duties of his of¬ 
fice as expected of him or for other 
good and sufficient reasons by a two- 
thirds vote of the Executive Board. 


Section 7. Compensation of Officers. 

a. The officers of the Association shall 
not receive salaries but may receive 
actual expense reimbursement. 

b. The Executive Board may suspend 
provisions of this section if circumstances 
warrant. 

Article IV — Duties of Officers 

Section 1. President. 

a. It shall be the duty of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Association to preside at all 
meetings in National Conventions and 
at meetings of the Executive Board and 
at any other official meetings under 
the jurisdiction of the Association. He 
shall preside over deliberations of the 
Executive Board which may be conduct¬ 
ed by mail. 

b. He shall be chairman ex-officio of 
the Local Committee in charge of ar¬ 
rangements for National Conventions. 

c. He shall appoint such committees 
as may be provided for in these By¬ 
laws and other committees he may 
deem necessary in conducting the work 
of the Association. 

d. He may with the approval of the 
Executive Board appoint an Honorary 
Board for the Association. 

e. He shall with the approval of the 
Executive Board appoint an Executive 
Secretary and if the circumstances war¬ 
rant an Assistant to the Executive Secre¬ 
tary. 

f. He shall report to each National 
Convention on his activities since the 
last previous convention, and on the 
condition of the Association. 

g. He shall appoint the editor of 
the official publication of the Associa¬ 
tion subject to approval of the Execu¬ 
tive Board. 

h. He shall submit, not later than 90 
days prior to a convention, a budget 
covering the next biennial period for 
the consideration of the entire member¬ 
ship. Such a budget shall be complete in 
detail showing comparison with the pre¬ 
ceding budget. 

i. He shall cause this budget to be 
published in its entirety in the official 
publication of the National Association 
of the Deaf. In addition to this publica¬ 
tion the President shall cause copies of 
the budget to be mailed to the executive 
officers of each Cooperating Member 
Association for their consideration. 

j. He shall assign specific duties to each 
member of the Executive Board. 

Section 2. Vice Presidents. 

a. The First Vice President and the 
Second Vice President in order shall 
fill the office of the President when 
the President is for any reason unable 
to perform his duties. 

Section 3. Secretary-Treasurer 

a. The Secretary-Treasurer shall record 
the minutes of all conventions of the 
Association and meetings of the Executive 
Board, and he shall have the proceedings 
of each biennial convention and the min¬ 
utes of all Executive Board meetings pub¬ 
lished in their entirety in the earliest 


possible issue of the official publication 
of the Association. 

b. He shall have charge of the Invested 
Funds of the Association and shall buy or 
sell such securities or real estate as the 
Council of Representatives or the Execu¬ 
tive Board may direct. 

c. He shall make a report of such In¬ 
vested Funds at each convention or as 
directed by the Executive Board. 

d. He shall be bonded. 

e. He shall condense correspondence of 
the officers and the Home Office and pre¬ 
pare a letter with such information reg¬ 
ularly for the members of the Executive 
Board. 

Section 4. Executive Secretary. 

a. The Executive Secretary shall hold 
office at the pleasure of the Executive 
Board. He shall be responsible for mak¬ 
ing recommendations concerning policies 
and programs to the Executive Board. 
He shall have floor privileges in the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives but may not vote. 
He shall be responsible for implementing 
policies approved by the Executive Board 
and for administering the Executive Board 
program as the Executive Board shall di¬ 
rect. The Executive Secretary shall have 
exclusive power, subject to approved poli¬ 
cies, to designate, appoint or remove em¬ 
ployees of the Home Office, and he shall 
supervise and direct their activities. His 
compensation shall be determined by the 
Executive Board. 

b. He shall keep a list of Cooperating 
Member Associations with the names and 
addresses of their officers and resident 
members. 

c. He shall, on January 1 of each year, 
determine the quota due from each Co¬ 
operating Member Association and notify 
it of such determination, and shall keep 
a record showing the date and amount 
of each quota payment. 

d. He shall keep a list of all individual 
members of the Association giving their 
full names and post office addresses and 
contributions to date, and shall send them 
a notice at least one month in advance 
of the date their membership will expire. 

e. He shall receive all monies due the 
Association and shall issue receipts for 
same. 

f. He shall sign all checks for such ex¬ 
penditures as may be authorized by the 
Council of Representatives or the Execu¬ 
tive Board. 

g. He shall keep a record of all receipts 
and expenditures involved in connection 
with any funds maintained by the Asso¬ 
ciation, which shall be open for inspec¬ 
tion by interested members, and he shall 
prepare a report on the state of finances 
under his care whenever called upon to 
do so by the President or the Executive 
Board or the members of the convention. 

h. He shall present monthly itemized 
financial reports for the Association to 
be printed in the official publication of 
the Association. 

i. He shall give bond in such sum as 
the Executive Board may require, and 
such bond shall cover all members of 
his staff. 
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Article V — The Executive Board 
Section 1. Composition. 

a. The Executive Board shall consist 
of the President, who shall be ex-officio 
chairman, the two Vice Presidents, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, the immediate Past 
President, and six additional members 
to be elected by the Council of Represen¬ 
tatives, two at each biennial convention, 
as provided for elsewhere in these Bylaws. 

Section 2. Duties. 

a. The Executive Board shall have 
general control of the affairs of the As¬ 
sociation from the time of its election 
and installation until the election and 
installation of its successors. It shall 
aim to carry out the expressed will 
of the Association as far as circum¬ 
stances may render it wise and allow¬ 
able. 

b. It shall have the power to act on 
proposals submitted by Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber Associations between conventions. 

c. It shall have the power by a ma¬ 
jority vote to fill any vacancies in the 
Executive Board, other than that of the 
President, which may occur between con¬ 
ventions. 

d. It shall have power to appropriate 
money from the Operating Fund of the 
Association for purposes tending to pro¬ 
mote its welfare. It may appropriate 
money from the Invested Funds of the 
Association by a vote of eight of its eleven 
members. No expenditure not directly 
authorized by the Association in conven¬ 
tion shall be made without the consent 
of the Executive Board. 

e. It shall turn over to its successors 
all papers, documents, etc., it may 
have which belong to the Association. 

Article VI — National Conventions 

Section 1. Biennial Meetings. 

a. The Association shall meet in Na¬ 
tional Convention every two years, be¬ 
ginning with 1960 unless circumstances 
call for an earlier meeting or a postpone¬ 
ment, as the Executive Board by a two- 
thirds vote may decide. No convention 
shall be sponsored by a state organiza¬ 
tion not a Cooperating Member of the 
Association. 

Section 2. Site of Convention. 

a. The site for holding succeeding 
conventions shall be decided by the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives. 

b. The Executive Board shall have 
power to change the sites and/or the 
dates if circumstances warrant it. 

Section 3. Call to Convention. 

a. The President shall issue an official 
call to a National Convention at least 
six months in advance. 

Section 4. Assembly and Council of Re¬ 
presentatives. 

a. Each convention shall be compris¬ 
ed of two sections, the General Assem¬ 
bly, consisting of all members register¬ 
ed at the convention, and the Council 
of Representatives, consisting of duly 


appointed Representatives of Coopera¬ 
ting Member Associations, and the offi¬ 
cers and members of the Board. The 
Representatives and alternates shall 
be appointed by the various Coopera¬ 
ting Member Associations and their 
names and addresses submitted to the 
Home Office at least 30 days prior to 
the date of each convention, provided 
that the Council of Representatives may 
at its discretion seat any Representa¬ 
tive whose selection was unavoidably 
delayed. 

b. The number of Representatives to 
be selected by each Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber Association shall be in proportion 
to the number of members of the as¬ 
sociation, but no association shall have 
more than four Representatives. 

c. The proportion shall be determined 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Na¬ 
tional Association in the following man¬ 
ner: 


Members 
Up to 300 
301 - 800 
601 - 1000 
Over 1000 


Representatives 
. 1 

.. 2 

..3 

. 4 


d. Each Representative shall have one 
vote, and the officers and members of 
the Executive Board shall have one 
vote each. 


Section 5. Past Presidents 

a. Past. Presidents of the Association 
other than the immediate Past President 
shall be considered members of the 
Council of Representatives with all the 
privileges except that of voting. 

b. The immediate Past President shall 
assume the office of President Emeritus 
with all the rights and privileges of Exec¬ 
utive Board membership for one term of 
two years. 

Section 6. Order of the Georges Rep¬ 
resentatives t-Large. 

a. At each convention twenty-five (25) 
or more members of the Order of the 
Georges may, if they so desire, organ¬ 
ize themselves into a temporary group 
for the purpose of holding caucuses on 
pending issues. This group shall be em¬ 
powered to elect from among the 
Georges attending the convention one or 
more Representatives-at-large in the 
same proportion of Representatives to 
members as with regular Representa¬ 
tives. Each such Representative shall 
have the same rights and privileges 
and voting powers in the Council of 
Representatives as regular Representa¬ 
tives. A formal certificate attesting to 
the election of such Representatives, 
accompanied by a list of the Georges 
participating in the election, shall be 
presented to the President of the Associ¬ 
ation immediately after such elections. 

Section 7. Procedure. 

a. Conventions shall meet twice daily 
on four days. The first two sessions 
shall be meetings of the General As¬ 
sembly, devoted to reports of officers 
and committees, beginning with the 
President’s report. Sessions three and 


four shall be confined to meetings of 
the Council of Representatives. Sessions 
five and six shall be meetings of the 
General Assembly. Sessions seven and 
eight shall be for the Council of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

b. Any registered member may at¬ 
tend meetings of the Council of Rep¬ 
resentatives, but separate seating ar¬ 
rangements shall be provided for the 
Representatives, and only members of 
the Council may participate in the de¬ 
liberations. 

c. At sessions three and four the 
Council of Representatives shall con¬ 
sider measures to be submitted to the 
General Assembly. 

d. In sessions of the General As¬ 
sembly (sessions five and six) new 
business, as well as reports from the 
Council of Representatives, shall be pro¬ 
posed, discussed, and put to a vote. 

e. At sessions seven and eight the 
Council of Representatives shall indicate 
by vote its acceptance or rejection 
of motions adopted or acted upon dur¬ 
ing previous sessions, including those of 
the General Assembly, and decisions 
made at these meetings of the Coun¬ 
cil of Representatives shall be consider¬ 
ed the final decisions of the convention. 
Motions adopted at sessions of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly which are not acted upon 
by the Council of Representatives shall be 
considered accepted by the Council of Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

f. Every fourth year, beginning in 
1960, the Council of Representatives shall 
elect officers, as provided for in Article 
III, Section 2. Officers shall be elected 
by ballot, and to be duly elected each 
officer must receive a majority vote. 
Two members of the Executive Board 
shall be similarly elected for a term 
of six years at each biennial conven¬ 
tion to maintain a constant total of six 
members, which shall be established by 
election of Board Members at the 1960 
convention. 

Article VII — Cooperating 
Member Associations 
Section 1. Member Associations. 

a. Associations cooperating with the 
National Association shall be known as 
Cooperating Member Associations. They 
may become such by notifying the Home 
Office of their decision to cooperate and 
remitting a fee to be determined at 
National Conventions. 

b. The Council of Representatives shall 
at each National Convention determine 
the fee to be paid by each Cooperating 
Member Association. Such fee shall be 
an equitable quota based on the number 
of resident members in good standing 
which the Cooperating Member Associa¬ 
tion may have on the preceding Decem¬ 
ber 31st and such quota shall be adjusted 
annually by the Executive Secretary. 

c. All resident members of the Coopera¬ 
ting Member Associations shall be con¬ 
sidered Regular Members of the National 
Association. 
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d. The Cooperating Member Associa¬ 
tions shall provide the National Associ¬ 
ation with the names and addresses of 
all resident members, classification of 
membership, and date of membership. 

e. Nonpayment of Quotas. The annual 
quota payment of each Cooperating 
Member Association, as determined by 
the Council of Representatives in a con¬ 
vention, shall be paid in full on or be¬ 
fore the 30th day of April each year, 
after which a penalty of 5 per cent 
shall be added. Delinquent Cooperating 
Member Associations shall be in arrears 
after the following May 1st, which shall 
mean automatic suspension from a 11 
NAD membership privileges until the 
arrearage is paid. Representatives from 
delinquent associations shall not be seat¬ 
ed in the Council of Representatives. 

f. Delinquent Cooperating Member Asso¬ 
ciations, once their Representative(s) are 
not seated in the Council of Representa¬ 
tives, may be restored to good standing 
at any time, provided, that their associa¬ 
tion reports on its membership number 
and pays its quota for the current bien¬ 
nium, plus a delinquency penalty equal 
to 10 per cent of its quota for the current 
biennium. 

Article VIII — Expenditure Limited 
Section 1. Funds and Indebtedness. 

a. The highest amount of indebtedness 
or liability to which the Association shall 
at any time be subject shall not ex¬ 
ceed the regular income for that year, 
and under no circumstances shall the 
officers of one term incur indebtedness 
that must be met by any succeeding 
administration, provided that the Execu¬ 
tive Board may by a vote of eight of its 
eleven members obligate the Association 
for long term obligations for the pur¬ 
chase of Capital Assets. 

b. The Operating Fund of the Associa¬ 
tion shall be the operating fund of the 
Association. 

c. The Invested Funds of the Associa¬ 
tion shall be such assets of the Association 
as are invested in stocks, bonds, real 
estate, or other forms of investment. 

Article IX — Fees and Dues 

Section 1. Basic Dues. 

a. The basic dues for members join¬ 
ing the National Association independ¬ 
ently of membership in Cooperating 
Member Associations shall be $1.00 a 
month or $10.00 a year. 

Section 2. Fiscal Year. 

a. The fiscal year of the Association 
shall begin on the first day of May. 
Section 3. Eligibility. 

a. No Individual Member who is two 
months in arrears in payment of his 
dues and no Regular Member whose 
Cooperating Member Association is in 
arrears in its quota payments shall be 
permitted to vote or take part in the 
deliberations of this Association. 


Article X — Committees 
Section 1. Appointments 

a. The President shall appoint chairmen 
of such committees he deems necessary 
to conduct the work of the Association. 
Such committees may be standing or in¬ 
terim in nature. 

b. The Law Committee, the Ways and 
Means Committee, and other committees 
specified by the President shall be stand¬ 
ing committees of the Association. 

Section 2. Chairmen of Committees. 

a. Chairmen of standing committees who 
are not members of the Council of Rep¬ 
resentatives shall have floor privileges 
in the Council of Representatives but may 
not vote. 

b. Chairmen of interim committees who 
are not members of the Council of Repre¬ 
sentatives shall have floor privileges in 
the Council of Representatives for the 
duration of discussion in which their com¬ 
mittee is involved but may not vote. 

Article XI — The Local Committee 
Section 1. Appointment. 

a. As soon as possible after the location 
of a convention has been determined, the 
sponsoring Cooperating Member Associa¬ 
tion shall appoint a Local Committee to 
be approved by the President of the Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Local Committee shall 
make the best possible arrangements for 
the reception and entertainment of mem¬ 
bers of the Association. 

b. In the event a convention is held 
without a sponsoring organization, the 
President shall, with the approval of the 
Executive Board, make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Section 2. Functions. 

a. The President of the National 
Association shall be ex-officio chairman 
of the Local Committee. The Local Com¬ 
mittee shall not enter into contracts in¬ 
volving expenditures or concessions not 
directly concerned with the reception and 
entertainment of members and guests 
of the convention without first submit¬ 
ting bids for said contracts to the Presi¬ 
dent of the Association for approval, 
withholding of said approval being 
equivalent to the rejection of said bids. 
In case of an appeal to the Executive 
Board, the decision of that body shall 
be final. 

Section 3. Financial Report. 

a. The Local Committee shall, within 
two months following the adjournment 
of the convention for which it was ap¬ 
pointed, terminate its activities with a 
final report to the President, accom¬ 
panied by a financial settlement with 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Article XII — Program Committee 
Section 1. Selection and Duties. 

a. At least three months before the 
time of the holding of each National 
Convention, the President of the Associa¬ 
tion shall appoint a Program Chairman 
and a Program Committee consisting of 
as many persons as he deems 'neces¬ 


sary, with himself as ex-officio non¬ 
voting chairman, to prepare a program 
for the convention, which shall be pub¬ 
lished at least one month in advance of 
the convention. 

Article XIII — Affiliated Organizations 
Section 1. Affiliation. 

a. Any local group of deaf persons, 
such as clubs or church or social groups, 
may affiliate with the National Associa¬ 
tion upon payment of annual dues of 
$10.00 or more. This is simply a gesture 
of support to the Association, and it gives 
the affiliated organization authority to 
state on its stationery or official papers 
that it is affiliated with the National Asso¬ 
ciation. The Executive Board shall have 
the power to disapprove any and all such 
applications for affiliation. 

Section 2. Autonomy. 

a. All local affiliated organizations 
shall have full charge of their own 
funds and property and shall not be fin¬ 
ancially responsible to the National As¬ 
sociation, except to the extent of paying 
their annual dues. Conversely, the Na¬ 
tional Association assumes no financial 
responsibility for any of its affiliates or 
cooperating agencies. 

Article XIV — Official Seal 
Section 1. Authorization. 

a. The official seal of the Association 
shall be as described below: 

b. A milled outer circle; just within 
and following this the words, “National 
Association of the Deaf”; within this a 
smaller dotted circle; within and follow¬ 
ing this the word, “Incorporated,” and 
the date “1900”; in the center of the 
whole the letters, “U.S.A.” 

Article XV — Official Publication 
Section 1. Authorization. 

a. The Association shall maintain an 
official publication in which shall be 
printed all official papers of the Associa¬ 
tion, all reports of the officers, and 
other such matters as may be of inter¬ 
est to the members. 

Section 2. Subscriptions. 

a. A subscription price sufficient to 
pay the cost of printing shall be charg¬ 
ed for the official publication. 

Section 3. Duties of the Staff. 

a. Editor. The editor shall be direct¬ 
ly responsible for all editorials and for 
all other matter submitted for publica¬ 
tion in the official publication, and he 
shall be authorized to appoint the edi¬ 
torial and business staff. 

b. Business Manager. The business 
manager shall be in charge of all finan¬ 
cial matters of the official publication. 
He shall submit a detailed and certi¬ 
fied report at each biennial convention 
in addition to other reports as speci¬ 
fied in the Bylaws. He shall submit a 
proposed budget for the ensuing two 
years at the second meeting of the 
General Assembly of each convention. 

c. Circulation Manager. The circula¬ 
tion manager shall be responsible for 
all matters concerning circulation. 
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d. Advertising Manager. The advertis¬ 
ing manager shall be responsible for 
soliciting and contracting for advertising. 
He shall promptly submit all contracts 
to the business manager. 

e. Compensation. The Executive Board 
of the National Association, upon recom¬ 
mendations submitted by the editor and 
approved by the Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, shall set salaries and other 
forms of compensation for services ren¬ 
dered in connection with the official pub¬ 
lication. 

Article XVI — Amendments 
Section 1. Amendment Authorized. 

a. These Bylaws may be amended at 
any regular convention of the Associa¬ 
tion by a two-thirds vote of the Council 
of Representatives. Such proposed 
amendments shall be submitted in writ¬ 
ing, read, and seconded at least one 
day before vote is taken. 

b. Debate on such amendments shall 
be permissive in the General Assembly. 

c. Any provisions in these Bylaws 
may in unforeseen and urgent circum¬ 
stances be suspended for a specified 
purpose by a 4/5 vote of the Council of 
Representatives. 

d. The Articles of Incorporation of this 
Association may be amended at any time 
by a two-thirds vote of the Executive 
Board, provided the Executive Board 
shall not engage the Association in any 
activity, business, or function inconsistent 
with the stated purpose of being as out¬ 
lined in the Preamble to these Bylaws 
and providing the non-profit nature of the 
Association is preserved. 

Article XVII — Parliamentary Authority 

Section 1. Robert's Rules of Order. 

a. In parliamentary procedure Rob¬ 
ert’s Rules of Order, current edition, 
shall be the parliamentary authority 
governing deliberations. 

Article XVIII — Effective Date 
Section 1. Ratification. 

a. These revised Bylaws of the As¬ 
sociation shall supersede all the o 1 d 
NAD Bylaws and amendments and go 
into effect when at least fifteen state 
associations have become Cooperating 
Members in accordance with Article 
VII. The President shall issue a pro¬ 
clamation establishing the date that 
these Bylaws go into full effect and the 
old ones become null and void. (Note: 
President Byron B. Burnes on February 
3, 1960, issued such a proclamation put¬ 
ting these Bylaws into full effect as of 
July 5, 1960). 

Article XIX — Dissolution 
Section 1. Distribution of Assets. 

a. Upon dissolution of this organization, 
after payment of all then existing debts 
and liabilities, all assets shall be dis¬ 
tributed to the Cooperating Member Asso¬ 
ciations in good standing at the time of 
dissolution; the division and distribution 


of assets shall be in proportion to the 
most recent annual quota, so long as these 
associations are organized and are op¬ 
erated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
educational, or scientific purposes. 

b. Should the above named organiza¬ 
tions either not be in existence, or should 
they at any time not be organized and 
operated exclusively for religious, char¬ 
itable, educational, or scientific purposes, 
then in that event the assets of this 
organization shall be distributed to an 
organization that is organized and is op¬ 
erated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
educational, or scientific purposes. 

Harvey Wins NDBA Title 

James Harvey, Jr., of Lansing, Mich., 
won the filth annual World’s Deaf Bowling 
Championship at the National Deaf Bowl¬ 
ing Association’s tournament in Chicago 
last July. He defeated Paul Danto of 
East Detroit, Mich., 617-542 in the finals. 
The 1970 tournament will be sponsored by 
the Motor City Association of the Deaf in 
Allen Park, Mich., July 2-4. 


Results of 1969 Interschool for the 
Deaf Games 

West Virginia 34, Maryland 22 
Virginia 60, Maryland 6 
American 28, West Virginia 6 
VIRGINIA 44, West Virginia 0 

Missouri 30, Kansas 8 
Iowa 34. Kansas 0 
Missouri 12, Wisconsin 10 
Michigan 38, Wisconsin 16 
St. Rita 43, Kentucky 14 
Indiana 41, Kentucky 0 
Indiana 32, St. Rita 18 
MICHIGAN 14, INDIANA 0 

Alabama 38, So. Carolina 14 
No. Carolina 28, Georgia 13 
Florida 20, Georgia 8 
Tennessee 8, Alabama 6 
VIRGINIA 26, ALABAMA 6 

Kansas 8, Oklahoma 2 
Arkansas 18, Kansas 0 
Missouri 20, Oklahoma 12 
Oklahoma 39, Arkansas 6 
Louisiana 28, Arkansas 26 
Texas 38, Louisiana 14 

TEXAS 60, Oklahoma 7 
ILLINOIS 41, Missouri 6 


Kruger's 34th Deaf Prep All-American Squad 


Pos. 

All-American and School 

Age 

Wt. 

Ht. 

Class 

Coach 

E — 

Edward Arnold, Virginia _ 

. 17 

150 

5-9 

Soph. 

De Vito 

E — 

Glenn Foster, So. Carolina __ . 

19 

160 

6-2 

Sr. 

Ramborger 

E — 

Durston Winesburg, Virginia _ 

_ 19 

175 

6-1 

Sr. 

De Vito 

E — 

Frank Bazos, Illinois _ 

. 18 

175 

5-11 

Sr. 

Bonds 

T — 

Sherman Harper, Virginia _ 

. 19 

215 

6-3 

Sr. 

De Vito 

T — 

Pedro Medina, Illinois __ 

. 17 

220 

6-2 

Jr. 

Bonds 

T — 

Jack New, Louisiana ... _ 

18 

195 

6-1 

Sr. 

McCrary 

T — 

James Moore, Pennsylvania _ 

18 

265 

6-0 

Sr. 

Hawks 

G — 

Mike Currier, Tennessee 

18 

180 

6-0 

Sr. 

Hudson 

G — 

Ralph Homon, Illinois _ 

. 17 

175 

6-1 

Jr. 

Bonds 

MG — 

Billy Michels, Indiana _. _ 

. 18 

140 

5-8 

Sr. 

Smith 

LB — 

Mike Wiwczaroski, Illinois _ 

18 

175 

6-0 

Sr. 

Bonds 

LB — 

Anthony Hodges, Tennessee 

. 19 

175 

5-10 

Sr. 

Hudson 

C — 

Robert Greenwalt, St. Rita_ 

. 17 

170 

6-0 

Sr. 

Sweeney 

QB — 

Ronald Sipek, Illinois _ 

_ 18 

165 

6-2 

Sr. 

Bonds 

QB — 

Johnny Olinger, Virginia _ 

19 

165 

5-10 

Sr. 

De Vito 

HB — 

Willy Forrest, Illinois _ _ 

17 

195 

6-2 

Jr. 

Bonds 

HB — 

Steve Shrum, Virginia _ 

19 

148 

5-8 

Sr. 

De Vito 

HB — 

Edward Robinson, Michigan 

17 

175 

6-0 

Jr. 

Roberts 

FB — 

Peter Wright, Texas ___ 

18 

150 

5-7 

Sr. 

Snowden 

B — 

Eddie Ewald, Riverside _ 

. 17 

165 

5-11 

Sr. 

Lanzi 

B — 

Richard Booker, Jr.. Texas _ 

18 

175 

6-0 

Sr. 

Snowden 

SPECIAL MENTION: Mike Butterfield, 

6-1, 

160, hb, 

jr., River.; 

Lance, 

e and lb, 


River.; Johnny Hoffman, g, jr., Tex.; Aaron Black, hb, frosh., Tex.; Charles Bright, 
5-11, 175 g, jr., Ill.; Tommy Davis, 255 t, soph., Ill.; Bobby Stephens, fb and lb, Tenn.; 
Bobby Mawyer, hb and lb, sr., Va.; Charles Keen, g, jr., Va.; Leland Murray, qb, jr., 
Ind.; Terry Gingery, lb, jr., Mich.; Steve Williams, t, sr., Mich.: C. J. Thomas, e, sr.,. 
Mich.; Samuel Campbell, qb, jr., S. C.; Richard Suiter, qb, soph., St. Rita; Lardge 
Jefferson, hb, sr., Mo.; Mike Collins, g, Fla. 'he made the Class C All-State squad) 
and Melvin Creamer, hb, jr., W. Va. 

HONORABLE MENTION to departing seniors: Danny Smith, c and def. t, River.; 
Brooks Harryman, e and lb, River.; Dick Stumbo, 210 t, River.; Bob Perry, hb, Ill.; 
Jesse Quintero, e, Ill.; Peter Vodicka, mg, Ill.; Kent Kroll, g, Ill.; Glenn Castleberry, 
qb, La.; Randall Graham, c, La.; Dennis Yanke, fb and lb, Berk.; Ellis Dick, hb, 
Okla.; Stephen Hisey, c and lb, Okla.; Jerry Hart, fb, Ind.; Roger Brown, hb, Ind.; 
William Schmidt, t, Ind.; Ralph McCord, 210 t, Ga.: Jimmy Daves, hb, Ark.; Don 
Tucker, 6-2, 225 c, Ark.; Phillip Seipp, fb, Wash.; Joe Friday, g, Wash.; Matthew 
Searls, fb, Va.; Ronald Noel, e and hb, Va.; Roger Eenhuis, 6-3, 185, g, Iowa; John 
Williamson, 6-0, 175 qb, hb, fb, e, N.C.; SLeve Lancaster, g, N.C.; Marty Blakeley, qb, 
N.C.; Bob McMahon, e and lb, Fla.; Brantley Searson, fb, Fla. 
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34th Annual Deaf Prep Football Review . . . 


Two Most Powerful Grid Teams Since 1947 

Both Virginia and Illinois Post Perfect Seasons; Fabulous Willy Forrest Is Player of Year; 
He's State Scoring Champion and Makes All-State Squad; Jim Bonds 
Is Coach of Year After 11 Seasons of Trying 
By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
7530 Hampton Ave. #303 — Hollywood Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 


The Tigers of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf at Jacksonville and the Cardinals 
of the Virginia School for the Deaf at 
Staunton were the two highest flying deaf 
prep grid clubs in the nation during the 
1969 campaign. 

They both were the two strongest and 
most powerful deaf prep elevens since 
1947 when the Texas School for the Deaf 
measured nine foes without a defeat, 
amassing a record total of 516 points lo 
its opponents’ 13 and when Tennessee was 
also undefeated. 

ISD outscored nine opponents 362-44, 
while VSD piled up a 400-46 advantage 
in ten games. The Staunton school be¬ 
came the first deaf school team to win 
ten games in one season. 

It should be a top-notch contest if Illi¬ 
nois and Virginia met. 

TIGERS COMPLETE 9-0-0 YEAR 
ON 73-0 BLAST 

Powerful ISD chalked up its perfect 
football season in 41 years with a whop¬ 
ping 73-0 blanking of hapless Virginia High 
School on Friday night, November 7, 1969, 
displaying the same unstoppable offensive 
that had a scoring average of over 40 
points per game. 

The last time the westside Jacksonville 
Tigers went through a year unbeaten was 
in 1928, and the clearcut Pike-Morgan- 
Scott-Cass (PMSC) Conference crown, 
which was already iced before the game, 
was the school’s first since 1961. 

Willy Forrest closed out a fabulous 
junior season with a 30-point evening, giv¬ 
ing him 206 points for the season. The 
mark fell 16 points short of what is be¬ 
lieved to be the state high school record 
of 222 by Les Feuguay of El Dorado High 
School in 1947. 

ISD’s most important victory was in 
its eighth game. Spectacular Willy For¬ 
rest and slick Ron Sipek formed a devas¬ 
tating offense combination and the Tiger 
defense stopped Concord Triopia High 
School cold as the Tigers won perhaps 
their biggest game in over 40 years with 
a resounding 32-8 win over the previously 
unbeaten Triopia Trojans and snapped a 
two-year, 13-game unbeaten string by the 
Trojans. The decisive victory left no 
doubts as to ISD’s status as one of the 
top high school teams in the state and 
Forrest’s credentials as a bona fide all¬ 
stater. 

This game that had created so much 
excitement among local and area foot¬ 
ball fans was billed as a tight defensive 
battle but was hardly that after the open- 
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FABULOUS WILLY FORREST of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, 1969 Deaf Prep Football Player of 
the Year. Only a junior, Willy had remarkable 
credentials for a high school football player. He 
became the fifth ISD athlete to make the all-state 
teams, but the first to be named as the state 
small school Player of the Year. He was the 
state scoring champion—206 points on 30 touch¬ 
downs and 13 two-point conversions. 

ing minutes. ISD was able to move the 
ball almost at will and was halted regu¬ 
larly by a host of penalties. Besides the 
five touchdowns the winners had a pair 
of scores called back and two other long 
gains whistled against them. While the 
ISD offense more than held its own and 
dominated its end of the game, the strong 
Tiger defense more than equaled the test. 
ISD picked off a total of six of the 12 
passes attempted by Triopia and never let 
the Trojans into serious scoring range 
until the closing minutes of the game. 
That was against the ISD B squad when 
the Trojans scored their lone touchdown. 

Another important ISD win was over 
its crosstown rival Routt High School. 
Explosive Willy Forrest ripped a pre¬ 
viously unscored upon Routt defense for 
28 points as ISD scored four times in the 
second and third periods and raced to 
an impressive PMSC Conference victory 
over Routt before a large crowd at the 
Jacksonville High School field one Sat¬ 
urday evening. While the Forrest-led of¬ 
fensive juggernaut controlled their share 
of the game, the Tigers’ defensive crew, 
wi;h Forrest standing out there as well, 
thwarted the Routt offense most of the 
night. Routt, which had scored 84 points 
in the first three games and had not 
allowed a score entering the game, ended 


up with a whopping minus 44 yards on the 
ground and spent most of the evening 
putting the ball in the air against the 
strong rushing ISD defense. The Tigers’ 
win was the first over Routt since 1963 
and moved the series record to 1-8-2 for 
ISD. 

In each of nine games the ISD's second 
offensive unit usually took over late in 
the third period and played the re¬ 
mainder of the contest, or played all of 
the fourth frame. And in each contest 
the strength of ISD Tigers was evident 
in the first half . . . the strength in For¬ 
rest's unmatched attack, in quarterback 
Ron Sipek's play calling that accounted 
for big scores, in an offensive line para¬ 
lyzing opponent defense, and in a Tiger 
defense cracking an opponent offensive 
line. 

The ISD backfield was built around 
Willy Forrest, natch, but there were a 
few others that drew praises from op¬ 
posing coaches who respected all of them. 
Senior Mike Wiwczaroski was a fine 175- 
pound fullback and senior Ron Sipek was 
a very good 165-pound quarterback. And 
the two boys manning the other halfback 
spot—senior Bob Perry and junior Jim 
Terry—were both capable. 

Ron Sipek, 18-year-old son of deaf Dick 
Sipek who played professional baseball 
from 1943 to 1948 and 82 games for Cin¬ 
cinnati Reds during the 1945 season, did 
not play for ISD last year, due to an 
operation at the beginning of football. The 
recent season he played like he was try¬ 
ing to make up for missing last year. 
Ron was a line team leader, and his 
presence made the big difference in ISD 
team in 1969. He was a good field gen¬ 
eral and a very capable passer. Ron did 
not carry the ball much in ISD offense, 
but he was a fine runner. He gained 185 
yards rushing in 25 carries and completed 
18 of 34 passes for 415 yards for 7 touch¬ 
downs and 8 PAT’s. Ron was a very 
strong boy with a very good arm. The 
Tigers did not pass much, but if they 
did Ron would have been a terrific pass¬ 
ing quarterback. He would really do good 
in the pro sets that many schools are 
going to. We are expecting him to help 
Gallaudet College next year. 

All of the people who saw the ISD 
Tigers play were always talking about 
(heir offense, but Coach Jim Bonds was 
proud of their defense. The ISD offensive 
line of seniors Jesse Quintero and Frank 
Bazos (175 lbs.) at ends, juniors Ralph 
Homon (175) and Pedro Medina (220) at 
tackles, senior Kent Kroll and junior 
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DEAF PREP COACH OF THE YEAR—Jim Bonds (kneeling) of the Illinois School for the Deaf stares 
intently at the action during ISD's 32-8 victory over previously undefeated Concord Triopia High School/ 
ISD's eighth game which clinched the PMSC conference championship for the Tigers. Standing are his 
assistants. Jack Cox (right) and Mike Moore who also is basketball coach at ISD. (Photo courtesy of 
Springfield Illinois State Journal) 


Chuck Bright (175) at guards and Mike 
Wallace at center were instrumental in 
making the Tigers’ ground game go, 
while the same crew plus senior Peter 
Vodicka (175) at middle guard and sopho¬ 
more Tommy Davis (255) at tackle formed 
a solid defensive wall. With ISD offensive 
backmen Wiwczaroski and Forrest as the 
center linebackers and Sipek and Perry 
as the defensive secondary the Tigers were 
real tough on defense. 

FORREST BEST ALL-AROUND 
ATHLETE IN ISD HISTORY 

It takes 11 players to make a football 
team, but ISD has one of those excep¬ 
tional high school athletes in junior Willy 
Forrest. 

“Willy is probably the best all-around 
athlete we’ve had at the school.” said 
Coach Jim Bonds, in his 13th year at 
ISD and 11th as head coach . “He’d have 
to rate as one of our best football play¬ 
ers, and we’ve had a lot of'kids who have 
really played good football for us. It’s 
impossible to name all the good ones 
we’ve had, but Willy would have to rate 
with Bob Poncar, who was an all-state 
fullback in 1961, averaging 18 yards a 
carry his senior year. “It is impossible 
to compare the two players,” claims 
Bonds. “They are two different types. 
Poncar got his yardage by brute strength. 
He didn’t go around people, he went 
through them. Willy goes around because 
of his shiftiness. I would surely like io 
have them both in a backfield.” 

Forrest, one of the most spectacular 
deaf prepsters to ever perform in the 
nation even though a junior, served notice 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN last year that 
he would be one to watch in 1969, but 
even those in the know have been a bit 
shocked through ISD’s nine games. “We 
were very surprised,” comments Bonds. 
“We knew Willy would be good this year, 
but we had no idea he would turn out 
as good as he has. Of course, a good line 
this year has helped, with the line block¬ 
ing much better than last year.” 

Willy Forrest is the first recipient of 
the ILLINOIS PREP SPORTS SPECIAL'S 
small school player of the year award. 
He was also named on the five important 
All-State teams in Illinois . . . Chicago 
Daily News, Rockford Register, Cham¬ 
paign News-Gazette, and the Illinois 
Sports Prep Special. Willy became the 
fifih ISD athlete to make the all-state 
football team. The late Eugene Done- 
ghue, a halfback, was the first ISD grid- 
ster to gain first team all state honors in 
1931. Jack Rampley, another halfback, 
was second in 1954, while Ted Schultz, 6-3, 
235-pound tackle, was an all-state selec¬ 
tion in 1957. And Bob Poncar made the 
all-state squad at fullback in 1961. 

Forrest took over the state scoring lead¬ 
ership in the first week of the season 
and continued to build his total until it 
reached 206 points. 

Playing only half of each game since 
coach Jim Bonds refuses to roll up the 
score, Willy still scored 30 touchdowns 
and added 13 two-point conversions for 
his total in leading the Tigers to their 
first unbeaten season in 41 years. 


Forrest carried the ball only 76 times 
for 942 yards and 16 touchdowns. He 
caught 13 passes from Ron Sipek for 344 
yards and seven touchdowns, ran back 
seven punts for 288 yards and three touch¬ 
downs, intercepted five passes returning 
them for 144 yards and three touchdowns, 
and recovered two fumbles returning one 
57 yards for a touchdown. Oh yes, he also 
threw two passes and completed one for 
50 yards. 

The state record of 222 points would 
have been smashed to pieces if eight 
other romps by Forrest weren’t called 
back. 

This is indeed remarkable for a boy 


who only played about half a game. The 
most Forrest ever carried the ball in one 
game was 14 times. Will Coach Jim 
Bonds turn him loose next year to give 
him a chance at the reported state scor¬ 
ing record of 222 points? 

He'll run the ball no more than ha did 
in 1969," Bonds said. "I don't know how 
many touchdowns he could have scored 
the recent season if we had played him 
every minute of every game. It would 
be way out of sight if we had kept him 
in. But all you do on something like that 
is cause hard feelings. I don't believe 
in pounding the other team just for the 
sake of records." 
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In the final game of the season Willy 
scored four touchdowns and added four 
two-point conversions while playing only 
12 to 13 minutes of the game. It was in 
the final quarter of this one-sided game 
that Willy received one of his highest 
accolades and it came from his own 
teammates. Jim Bonds relates the story: 
“Here we are beating a team to death 
and the whole team surrounds me and 
is pleading that I put Willy into the 
game. I didn’t of course. Willy has got¬ 
ten a ton of publicity this year, but these 
kids were always a team and that in¬ 
cluded Willy. I sort of ‘promised’ them 
that after a conference championship and 
an undefeated season were in the bag I’d 
let him go, but leading 65-0 it wouldn’t 
have been fair to the opposition.” 
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ISD won the PMSC Conference and went 
undefeated. Willy Forrest is the state 
scoring champion. Which was more im¬ 
portant to Willy? The first two. 

Every week the past season the Jack¬ 
sonville Courier asked for the local high 
schools’ offensive and defensive players 
of the week. After one big game Willy 
was nominated by his team as the offen¬ 
sive player of the game (he received the 
honor four times), but the big left half¬ 
back refused the honor. He wanted the 
whole team honored as player of the 
w'eek. The team was honored. 

Willy Forrest helped ISD and his team 
to a 9-0 0 record. 

The ISD team helped Willy Forrest be¬ 
come the state small school “Player of 
the Year” as well as the nation’s “Deaf 
Prep Player of the Year.” 

ISD Football Coach Staying A Long 'Year' 

Thirteen years ago, Jim Bonds came 
to Jacksonville ISD to spend one year as 
an assistant and then move on. 

“I wanted to get a year’s experience 
as a football coach before going some¬ 
where else,” the 1957 Illinois College 
graduate said. “I played six-man foot- 


Willy was born in Webb, Miss. His 
family (he has four brothers and two 
sisters) moved to Champaign, Ill., in 1955. 
Later they moved to Danville where his 
brother Rufus is an end on the Danville 
High School Vikings’ Big 12 Conference 
championship team. Willy dropped out 
of school for a year and tried his hand 
at the job training program in Decatur in 
1966. They in turn told Willy that he was 
too young and that brought Farrell 
Mitchell into the picture. 

Mitchell, who works with the job train¬ 
ing program, steered Willy to ISD and 


TOUCHDOWN BOUND—Illinois School for the Deaf's "Mr. Everything" "stopping on a dime" and pre¬ 
paring to cut back away from a host of Routt High School tacklers on a 10-yard touchdown run, one of 
four TDs by Willy Forrest in a 38-8 romp over the previously unscored upon Rockets before a big crowd 
at the Jacksonville High School athletic field one Saturday evening. Identifiable for ISD is Mike Wiwcza- 
rowski, a 175-pound fullback, who is on thd ground after blocking. (Photo courtesy of Buford Green, 
sports editor, of Jacksonville Journal Courier.) 


TIGER STALWARTS—The 1968 Illinois School for the Deaf lettermen get instructions from Coach Jim 
Bonds as to what they should do during the 1969 campaign. Result? ISD won the Pike-Morgan-Scott-Cass 
Conference (PMSC) title and climaxed a perfect 9-0-0 season to become the first undefeated Tiger team 
since 1928. Th lettermen pictured from left to right: Kneeling—Peter Vodicka (63, senior offensive end and 
defensive middle guard), Pedro Medina (71, 220-pound two-way junior tackle), Ralph Homon (70, two-way 
junior tackle), Charles Bright (61, two way junior guard), Robert Perry (senior halfback and defensive 
back), and Coach Jim Bonds. Standing—Kent Kroll (62, senior two-way guard), Jesse Quintc-ro (80, senior 
two-way end), Ron Sipek (12, senior quarterback and defensive back), Frank Bazos (82, senior two-way 
end), WILLY FORREST (40, junior halfback and linebacker), Dale Gilliam (10, junior quarterback), 
Mike Wiwczrowski (32, senior fullback and linebacker), and L. Suter. Three other fine ISD gridders who 
saw action in all nine games not pictured were junior halfback James Terry, sophomore center Mike 
Wallace and sophomore 255-pound defensive tackle Tom Davis. 


Willy isn’t bad when it comes to de¬ 
fense either. From his middle-linebacking 
position (keep in mind that he played 
only half a game), besides his pass inter¬ 
ceptions he also was credited with 65 un¬ 
assisted tackles, leading a defense that 
gave up only 444 yards rushing and 307 
passing in nine games. 

Willy excels in basketball and track, 
too. He was a forward on last year's 
basketball team and averaged 16 points 
a game, plus pulling down 16 rebounds 
per game. In track, Willy runs the 100 
and 220-yard dashes, long jumps and runs 
on the 880-yard relay team. His best 
time in the 100 last year was 10.2. 

Willy is fast, but Bonds states that 
“he has more than just speed. He’s got 
all the moves that make a great back. 
His quickness at changing direction to 
either the right or the left is amazing. 
And he changes directions without losing 
his speed. He simply leaves tacklers 
grabbing for air. And he is a tremendous 
cutter, the best I have had in the 13 
years here, and the best I have seen on 
any of the deaf teams we have played.” 

Just who is Willy Forrest and how did 
he arrive at Jacksonville ISD? 


it’s at Jacksonville that Willy has ex¬ 
celled. 

Was Willy deaf at birth? 

The answer is no. Willy had a bad 
case of the whooping cough when only 
four months old and at seven months he 
was declared deaf. 

All we can say at this time is that Willy 
wants to go on to college. But with a 
year of high school remaining he’s un¬ 
decided yet. He may not get to go on 
and play college football after next year 
and if he doesn’t it would be a major 
catastrophe. He’s a fabulous athlete and 
a good student. We think it would be 
fine if he would enter either NTID or 
Gallaudet after graduation from ISD. 
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ball at Chapin but didn’t play in college 
and wanted to get used to things again. 
It’s been a long one year.” His first 
season at ISD was 1957. 

Bonds succeeded Jim Spink in 1959 
when Spink became line coach at Brad¬ 
ley University after piloting ISD to two 
successive national deaf prep champion¬ 
ships in 1954-55. 

How do Bonds and his staff of Jack 
Cox, Mike Moore and Zeke Beranek take 
youngsters who have been declared legal¬ 
ly deaf and mold them into a team that 
outscored its opponents, 361-44? 

‘‘We don't do anything differently than 
the other schools except watch the ball 
and move when it’s snapped,” Bonds said. 
“We try to run our program as close 
to the normal school program as pos¬ 
sible.” 

Because his players are either totally 
deaf or can’t hear more than certain 
sounds, Bonds’ biggest problem is the 
communication gap. “When most of the 
kids come here, they don’t know to com¬ 
municate, either by using their fingers to 
communicate or lipreading. The kids 
have either been in the day programs 
throughout the state because they’re los¬ 
ing their hearing or they come right to 
the school from families where their par¬ 
ents are deaf. In their regular high 
school program, the kids are being taught 
speech and fingerspelling, and some kids 
use signing. We have to use signing on 
the football team because it's faster and 
everybody understands." 

Bonds said he has observed deaf boys 
generally have a desire for contact, and 
this helps in the football program. 

“The majority of the kids really put 
out for you,” he said. “They all give 
100 per cent. Kids who can hear will 
tap you on the shoulder if you’re not 
looking at them and they want to tell you 
something. These kids come up and hit 
you hard on the shoulder. That’s prob¬ 
ably because they’ve had a rougher type 
of life than most kids. I mean they’ve 
become used to contact in communicat¬ 
ing. That’s my personal opinion, and I’ve 
also found they like football better than 
basketball.” 

Another problem to be overcome be¬ 
fore football can be learned is balance. 
A person’s sense of balance originates 
in his middle ear, and in most deaf per¬ 
sons that part of the organ is faulty. 
“There are very few deaf students who 
have a good sense of balance,” Bonds 
said. “We work on that constantly in 
physical education classes. We’ll put the 
kids on the balance beams and in 
tumbling exercises. Some improve tre¬ 
mendously, others not at all.” 

Bonds said his star halfback, Willy For¬ 
rest, has the best balance of any deaf 
youngster he's seen. 

Youngsters arrive at ISD at different 
ages. Some, whose parents are deaf, 
come to the school when they’re five or 
six years old. Others, like Forrest, arrive 
later. 

Forrest came to ISD in the fall of 1968. 


On the second day of fall practice he 
came down to the field to watch. Bonds 
said, “I found out he was being enrolled 
and that he had some speech and lipread¬ 
ing ability. He told us he wanted to play 
football, so we put him in pads and on 
his first experience at contact we knew 
we had a football player. Of course, he 
was a little out of shape, and we had to 
work on that. When we decided he’d oe 
in the backfield, we had end Frank Bazos 
tell him what the play was every time in 
the huddle. Willy picked up the football 
signs real fast, and by the end of the 
season he could do it on his own.” 

The recent season 47 came out for the 
team. Although freshmen and sophomores 
compete on that level against other teams, 
the squad isn’t divided. Bonds said: “We 
never cut anyone unless he gives us 
trouble in school or in the dormitories. 
If we can’t straighten him out, he’ll be 
off the team. We have rules we go by, 
but the kids get a fair shake and they 
know it. 

“Athletics is one place where they can 
compete equally with the kids who can 
hear. It also gives them an opportunity, 
especially in football, to take out some 
of the frustrations they face by being 
deaf. 

“I guess that’s why I stayed .longer 
than the one year. I enjoyed it. When 
you’re around boys and girls like this, 
it affects you. You feel like you’ve ac¬ 
complished something when they can 
get out on the football field and play 
the game. It’s not that you feel sorry 
for them. It just gives you a great sense 
of accomplishment.” 

In 11 seasons as head mentor. Bonds' 
teams have accomplished 61 victories, 
35 losses and five ties. 

Jim Bonds is married. They have a 
son, Jim, age 15, and a daughter, Susan, 
age 14. Last summer he received his 
M.A. degree from Northwest Missouri 
State College. 

Jim Bonds finally got the job done after 
11 seasons of trying, so he’s being tabbed 
as the 1969 “Deaf Prep Football Coach 
of the Year.” 

VSD CARDINALS STOP CENTRAL 
ON FIRST HALF SURGE, 

POST 10-0-0 RECORD 

Head football coach Rocco DeVito of 
Virginia School for the Deaf was on cloud 
nine for a few days after his Cardinals 
posted a perfect 10-0-0 record during the 
1969 campaign. 

“This has to be the greatest football 
club that I’ve ever coached,” DeVito said 
while reviewing VSD’s season ending 14-0 
win over Central High School of Lunen¬ 
burg County at Victoria, Va., Friday night, 
November 14, 1969. 

The victory capped a brilliant season 
for the Cards which saw them break a 
school record by scoring 400 points in 10 
games for a 40-point per game average. 

This also marked the first time since 
1954 that a VSD club has gone unbeaten. 
The 1954 squad under the tutorship of im¬ 
mortal Thomas Carlton Lewellyn ran up 
a 9-0-0 record and posted a school record 


of 340 points; however, the 1954 squad 
still has one record in allowing the oppo¬ 
sition only 12 points for the season. 

Playing aggressive, hard-nosed football 
in below freezing weather, the Cards dis¬ 
played their usual great defensive play 
and throttled the Central Chargers on 
all but one occasion when they drove to 
the VSD eight in the fourth quarter; how¬ 
ever, VSD's defense stiffened to post its 
fifth shutout of the season and send the 
Cards on their way to their 16th straight 
victory. 

The Cardinals’ defensive guard Jimmy 
Dickens recovered a fumble on the Cen¬ 
tral 38 to set up the first VSD tally early 
in the opening period. Halfback Terry 
Crisman then zipped 31 yards around end 
for the TD on the second play. VSD took 
over on downs at its own 45 early in the 
second quarter and drove for the insur¬ 
ance touchdown. Quarterback Johnny 
Olinger flipped a scoring pass to end Ed 
Arnold covering 23 yards on the play. 
Halfback Steve Shrum then broke around 
right end for the two extra points. After 
this the two teams battled it out near 
midfield except for the Chargers’ late- 
game drive which stalled on the Cards’ 
eight when tackle Durston Winesburg re¬ 
covered a fumble to kill the scoring 
threat. 

The VSD was beaten in the statistics 
department for the first time but came 
up with the big plays to stop the Central 
offense. The Chargers were 5-4 for the 
season. 

Under DeVito the VSD Cardinals have 
run up an 18-1-1 record in two years with 
only a loss to Ihe same Central team 
marring their record. Central was the 
last team to beat VSD in handing the 
Cards a 31-0 lacing last year near the 
beginning of the season. 

Much has been said about the amazing 
VSD Cardinals in THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN last year when they rallied from a 
1-6-0 record in 1967 to post a surprising 
8-1-1 mark in 1968. 

What impressed us most was that Rocco 
DeVito prior to his starting his third year 
at the Cardinals’ helm was confident of 
a perfect record for 1969. Unlike Jim 
Bonds who was surprised at the perfect 
record for Illinois. And in the October 
issue of the Virginia Guide, Bill Gibson, 
VSD acting athletic director, reported the 
joy that was in the Cardinal land with 
visions of an undefeated season. All were 
saying, “Can do, will do!” Well, it’s all 
over but the shouting, to use the old 
cliche. Can do, will do, have done! is 
now the cry, and the visions have become 
reality. 

And unlike Illinois which has all-hearing 
coaching staff, Virginia has Rocco DeVito, 
deaf prep coach of the year nationally 
last year, is DEAF, having been reared 
in New Jersey and graduating from Gal- 
laudet College. Glenn Patterson, VSD's 
only assistant coach, is deaf, too. 

Having grown up with the same handi¬ 
caps his players have, DeVito has no 
problem communicating with the young¬ 
sters. 
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HIGH-SCORING CARDINALS—Virginia School for the Deaf went through 10 games in 1969 without a de¬ 
feat on the heels of an 8-1-1 record in 1968. The Cardinals gave up only 46 points while scoring 400 and 
shut out five opponents. And they have won 16 straight games over two seasons. The squad which in¬ 
cluded a veteran backfield sparked by a premier quarterback, two great pass receivers and a couple 
of deaf prep school all-American tackles include (from left to right) FIRST ROW: Edward Arnold (86), 
Jimmy Dickens (66), Johnny Olinger (10), Steve Shrum (22), Durston Winesburg (75), Sherman Harper (77), 
Ronald Noel (85) and Jack Cornette (88); SECOND ROW: Benny Warden (76), Bobby Mawyer (26), 
Matthew Searls (33), Charles Keen (60), Roger Petty (20), Neal Clapp (50), Bennie Lacks (56) and Steve 
Burton (80); THIRD ROW: Kenneth Potter (46), Terry Crisman (45), Mike Albis (55), Charles Harris (70), 
Billy Elliott (11), Kelly Short (30), Findlay Loving (65) and Paul Shifflet (35); BACK ROW: Mike Yance 
(manager), William Whiteside (36), Steven Deavers (44), David Inabinett (15), Glenn Patterson (assistant 
coach), Rocco De Vito (head coach), Jimmy Dunkley (40), Kenneth Crockett (25), and Rusty Craft (man¬ 
ager). The players above were the leaders in a comeback from a 1-6 record in 1967 and have been 
selected to deaf prep All-American team. They are from left to right: Sherman Harper, Durston Wines¬ 
burg, Johnny Olinger, Steve Shrum and Edward Arnold. 


DeVito, in putting together a club, had 
one of the top Group III teams in the 
state. (There are four classes . . . 1-A 
1-B, II, III.) 

Sporting a good running attack and an 
equally impressive air attack, the Cardi¬ 
nals also won the District O title. 

Senior quarterback Johnny Olinger, the 
best passer in the school’s history, prac¬ 
tically rewrote the VSD record book in 
every game toward the end of the season. 
He passed for a record 23 touchdowns 
and 13 extra points in piling up 1,234 
yards. He also completed over 50 per 
cent of his passes in connecting on 84 of 
164 attempts. His favorite targets were 
sophomore two-way end Ed Arnold and 
senior halfback Steve Shrum. 

Arnold caught 30 passes for 368 yards 
for an 12.8 yard average and also gath¬ 
ered in eight touchdown heaves. Shrum 
was just as effective in catching 28 passes 
for 571 yards with seven going for scores. 

Leading the team in rushing and scor¬ 
ing last year, Shrum again was a double 
threat for the undefeated Cards in amass¬ 
ing 883 yards on the ground for a 7.6 yard 
average per carry. He also turned in a 
great scoring year for DeVito in scoring 
a total of 20 touchdowns and seven two- 
point conversions to end the season with 
134 points. 

The Cards had exceptionally balanced 
scoring. Bobby Mawyer, another senior 
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halfback, scored 52 points. He was a 
strong runner with good hands who av¬ 
eraged 4.5 yards per carry. Sophomore 
Terry Crisman, who saw action at half¬ 
back, had 58 points. Senior Matt Searls, 
a veteran fullback with speed, garnered 

38 points. 

Like Illinois, the defense turned out to 
be the new trademark of the Cardinal 

success. The VSD strong defense stopped 
Alabama cold on the ground, limiting the 
visitors to only two yards rushing. And 
at Romney, W. Va., the Cards permitted 
West Virginia to move only six yards on 
the ground. In all ten games Patterson 
tutored linemen allowed the opposition 
only 290 yards on the ground for a 29.0 
yard per game average. Passing against 
the Cardinal defense was almost as fu¬ 
tile. The 1969 Cards permitted their op¬ 
position only 576 yards in the air for an 
average of 57.6 yards per game. 

Seniors Sherman Harper and Durston 
Winesburg, both three-year starters along 
with Shrum and Olinger, were the big 
guns on both defensive and offensive 
lines. Winesburg’s forte was to make the 
opposing quarterback’s life miserable. He 
blew in from the end (he’s a defensive 
end, offensive tackle) and really made 
it hard on the other team’s backs. He 
threw opponents in their own backfields 

39 times for a total of minus 320 yards. 
He also led the team in total tackles 


made—100. He’s 6-1, and 175, and was 
known as “Mr. Defense.” Harper (the 
Big Bear) played tackle both ways, and 
was a good pass protector, and was one 
of the best blockers and the biggest play¬ 
er (at 6-3, 215). Big, strong, and tough 
on defense, he threw opponents’ backs 
14 times for losses totaling minus 79 
yards. 

Edward Arnold was the other fine and 
destructive defensive end. He made 68 
tackles and threw opponents in their own 
backfields 27 times for a total of minus 
201 yards. Like Winesburg, Ed excelled 
in the pass rush and was responsible for 
the team’s two safeties. Arnold was also 
the Cardinals’ punter, doing an outstand¬ 
ing job of getting the ball away for good 
yardage. Shrum, besides being VSD’s 
premier halfback, also excelled in de¬ 
fense as a hard hitting, reddogging line¬ 
backer despite his 148 pounds. Other 
players who played remarkably well on 
defense were Bobby Mawyer, and three 
juniors, Charles Keen, Jimmy Dickens and 
Bennie Lacks. Keen and Dickens played 
guards both ways, but their real forte 
was defense. Lacks specialized in defense 
as a middle guard and recovered three 
fumbles. Mawyer excelled at blitzing and 
made countless tackles from his line¬ 
backer post. 

John S. Shipman, newly appointed prin¬ 
cipal of the Virginia School for the Deaf 
after having graduated with an M.A. in 
school administration and supervision from 
San Fernando Valley State College, North- 
ridge, Calif., last summer, wrote us a 
letter, exercising his prerogative as a 
past member of the Ulcer Fraternity, 15- 
year veteran of extended service as a 
deaf prep football coach at the Louisiana 
School for the Deaf. Here’s what he wrote 
us . . . 

“I’ve had my share of All Americans, my 
share of district honors, my share of na¬ 
tional honors. I’ve seen weak teams, fair 
teams, good teams and great teams. I’ve seen 
poorly coached squads and well-coached 
squads. The point I’m driving at is that I 
believe I’m a qualified judge of deaf prep 
football elevens. Furthermore, I feel my 
observations are more objective as an ex- 
coach, as a “stranger” on a new campus, and 
insulated from pressure by my administrative 
position. 

“If you haven’t realized it yet, I’m about 
to give you a well-deserved plug for the Vir¬ 
ginia School for the Deaf’s Cardinals. I won’t 
go into individual recommendations. I’ll leave 
that to you and the coaches to hassle about, 
except that last year’s four VSD All Ameri¬ 
cans certainly deserved it if this year was a 
sample of their prowess. 

“What I really want to talk about is the 
Cardinal team. A precision unit all pulling 
together for a common goal. They had plenty 
of individual strength, but the power they 
wielded as a unified team was beautiful to 
behold. They could run up the middle, they 
could run outside, they could throw short 
and they could throw deep. Their offense 
rolled virtually unchecked the entire season 
and their offensive prowess was overshadowed 
only by their tremendous defensive might. 
Yes, the Cardinals had balance; a balance of 
dedication, a balance of abilities, a balance 
of size, a balance of strength, a balance of 
football knowledge and a balance of good 
leadership, all pointing the way to a balance 
of power. 

“I personally feel the Virginia School for 
the Deaf’s scarlet Cardinals deserve the Na¬ 
tional Deaf Prep Football nod for 1969.” 

Yes, Virginia deserves this honor. So 
does Illinois. It’s really difficult to de¬ 
termine which team should be No. 1. 
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Both clubs were really powerful. They 
were about even defensively. They also 
were even offensively. Illinois piled up 
2,189 yards on the ground and 506 through 
the air in nine contests, while Virginia 
rolled up a total of 3,339 yards in ten 
games—2,086 yards on the ground and 
1,253 yards via passing. 

As we have said before ... it should 
be quite a game if both Illinois and Vir¬ 
ginia met. We like both clubs, so we 
present National Co-Championships to 
ILLINOIS and VIRGINIA. Now take a 
look at the 1969 season records of those 
two really powerful deaf prep grid out¬ 


fits . . . 

ILLINOIS 

ISD Opp. 

48 — Kincaid High School .._. 0 

32 — Calhoun High School _0 

32 — Bluffs High School . 8 

38 — Routt High School _8 

24 — Pleasant Hill High School _ 6 

41 — Meredosia High School .8 

41 — Missouri Deaf .6 

32 — Triopia High School...3 

73 — Virginia High School_ 0 

361 44 

VIRGINIA 

VSD Opp. 

38 — Colonial Beach High School _ 0 

60 — Maryland Deaf.6 

52 — Riverheads High School_8 

26 — Alabama Deaf _.6 

44 — West Virginia Deaf .. 0 

56 —Valley High School . 0 

34 —Buffalo Gap High School _13 

44 —Stonewall Jackson H. S. ....3 

32 — North Cross High School.0 

14 — Central High School _ .._ _ 0 

400 46 


Ken Norton retired as grid mentor after 
19 years at Oklahoma and Berkeley. He’s 
replaced by Gene Harris who received his 
B.S. in physical education at the Uni¬ 
versity of Oregon. 

Don McCrary took John S. Shipman’s 
place at Louisiana. A native of Baton 
Rouge, Don was a valuable player on 
the 1961 and 1962 state championship foot¬ 
ball teams of Istrouma High School. He 
lettered in football for three years at 
Northeast State College in Monroe, La. 

Other new pigskin coaches are: A1 
Couthen at American, Terry Harlin at 
Oklahoma, Charles Osier at Arkansas, 
Dick Gays at Maryland, Eddie Gobble 
(former deaf prep all-American 220-pound 
tackle on national championship football 
team of North Carolina School for the 
Deaf) at Florida, Ron Mitchell (from South 
Dakota) at Minnesota, and Bob Giffin at 
Iowa. 

Besides Illinois and Virginia, the other 
top ranking elevens of the ’69 campaign 
were Michigan, Riverside and Tennessee. 

The 27th Earl Roberts-tutored Michigan 
Tartars won the Motor Valley Conference 
crown for the second consecutive year 
with a 5-0-0 record. 

The Riverside Cubs closed out a highly 
successful season by defeating Aquinas 


High School for the first time in 14 years. 
The win gave Coach Pete Lanzi’s squad 
third place in the Arrowhead League. 
This was only the second time in CSDR’s 
history the Cubs finished this high in tough 
small school league. 

Colorado now plays 8-man football, win¬ 
ning 5 and losing 3 in 1969. 

Grantland Rice, in what must have 
seemed a stroke of infinite wisdom at the 
time, said, “It’s not whether you won or 
lost but how you played the game.” 

We do know all schools for the deaf 
having 11-man grid teams played the 
games well no matter whether they won 
or lost. 

North Carolina had a dismal season 
after 16 consecutive winning years. NC’s 
last losing season was in 1951 when it won 
only two out of eight contests. 


Top Individual Scorers 


Name, Position, School 

G TD 

PAT 

Tot. 

Willy Forrest, hb, Ill. _ 

9 

30 

13 

206 

Steve Shrum, hb, Va. _ 

10 

20 

7 

134 

Aaron Black, hb, Tex._ 

5 

11 

10 

86 

Melvin Creamer, hb, W.Va 

. 7 

13 

3 

84 

Jimmie Daves, hb, Ark. 

7 

12 

5 

82 

Ed Robinson, hb, Mich. . _ 

9 

13 

2 

82 

John Williamson, hb, N.C. 

10 

11 

5 

76 

Ed Arnold, e, Va. _ 

10 

8 

6 

64* 

Richard Bowman, e, N.C. 

10 

8 

7 

62 

Leland Murray, qb, Ind. . 

9 

10 

1 

62 

Anthony Hodges, hb. Tenn 

. 9 

10 

1 

62 

Dick Suiter, qb, St. Rita _ 

10 

9 

2 

61x 

Terry Crisman, hb, Va. _. 

.10 

9 

2 

58 

Mike Butterfield, hb, Riv. 

8 

8 

4 

56 

Bobby Mawyer, fb, Va. 

.10 

6 

8 

52 

Bobby Stephens, hb. Tenn. 

. 9 

8 

2 

52 


* Two safeties 
x Field goal (1) 

PAT Two-point conversions 


1969 Football Records 



W 

L 

T 

Pts. 

Opp. 

Virginia _ 

...10 

0 

0 

400 

46 

American 

... 4 

3 

0 

136 

114 

West Virginia ... 

... 3 

5 

0 

100 

226 

Maryland _ 

... 1 

5 

0 

_ 

_ 

Mt. Airy (Pa.) ... 

... 1 

7 

0 

86 

233 

West Virginia_ 

... 2 

5 

0 

... 

... 

Maryland . 

... 0 

6 

0 

... 

... 

Illinois _ 

... 9 

0 

0 

361 

44 

Michigan . 

... 7 

2 

0 

178 

100 

Indiana _ 

... 4 

4 

1 

179 

142 

St. Rita _ 

... 3 

7 

0 

137 

243 

Wisconsin _ 

... 2 

6 

0 

136 

187 

Kentucky _ 

... 1 

6 

1 

68 

280 

Missouri _ 

... 3 

4 

0 

88 

183 

Iowa _ 

... 1 

8 

0 

_ 


Minnesota _ 

... 0 

7 

0 

22 

342 

Tennessee _ . 

... 4 

5 

0 

142 

152 

Florida _ 

... 3 

6 

0 

87 

254 

North Carolina 

... 4 

6 

0 

178 

273 

So. Carolina _ 

... 3 

6 

1 

124 

327 

Georgia _ 

... 2 

4 

1 

119 

134 

Texas __ 

... 5 

4 

1 

264 

225 

Louisiana _ 

... 1 

8 

1 

94 

310 

Oklahoma . 

... 4 

6 

0 

129 

163 

Arkansas _ 

... 4 

3 

0 

126 

112 

Riverside _ 

... 5 

3 

0 

138 

116 

Berkeley_ 

... 2 

5 

0 

_ 


Washington ... 

... 2 

4 

1 

108 

146 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Seeking a reliable source of income? 

Commissions on subscriptions to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN earn a commission 
of $1.00 for each new subscription and 
75c for each renewal subscription. Con¬ 
tact the Editor for details. 


For your '70 vacation, attend the . . . 

8TH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

of the 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF JEWISH DEAF 

WEDNESDAY THRU SATURDAY-AUGUST 12-15, 1970 


Theme: ^ J he C^hallencje of C7c 


oynorrow 


HEADQUARTERS: Sheraton - Chicago Hotel 

505 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Ideally located . . . near the world famous “Magnificent Mile” . . . State Street, 
that Great Street . . . “The Loop” . . . Swimming Pool . . . Bathing Beaches . . . 
Fabulous Nite Spots. 

UNUSUAL PROGRAMS . . . WORKSHOPS . . . INTERESTING NITE CLUB 
TOUR . . . AND WELL-PLANNED AFFAIRS FOR ALL AGES! 


GET A COMBINATION TICKET FOR $30.00 and SAVE $10.00! 

FOR information, contact: 

CELIA WARSHAWSKY, SECRETARY 

5036 CONRAD STREET, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 60076 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

I have read and digested Mr. Denis’s 
column in the November DA, and the 
only thing that surprises me is that he 
willingly admits his script service team 
laid an egg. The NTD has been laying 
eggs for years, and I predicted them— 
all of them. Mr. Denis can testify to 
the truth of what I say if he will just 
check my letters in his files. 

Who am I? I am a retired showman 
(as differs from pseudo-actors who bask 
in applause which they consider their 
just due after spouting a few lines of a 
script before an audience but who have 
done little or nothing in the preparation 
of the performance). People who don’t 
know me can take my word for it or not, 
as they please. New Yorkers know me 
as a performer, but stage people know 
me as “Mr. Dependable”—the man who 
finds a way; the one who finds a suit¬ 
able script (and edits it or adapts it if 
necessary); who finds or makes the cos¬ 
tumes, the props and the gimmicks; who 
directs and acts and improves and polishes 
and who always has a suitcase full of 
necessary things for last-minute repairs; 
the fall guy who takes a whipped-cream 
pie in the face, or perhaps a highball; 
or who gets judo-flipped on his neck or 
has a hatful of milk poured on his head; 
the actor who steps in with an ad lib 
that puts the show back on the track 
when somebody forgets his lines—in a 
word, a showman. There are only two or 
three known to me in New York. 

I could say plenty about the NTD and 
show business in general, but I shall try 
to concentrate on the selection of scripts. 
I have always maintained that most peo¬ 
ple who put on shows for the deaf do not 
select suitable scripts. When I started in 
show business I, too, laid my share of 
eggs; but over the years I studied my 
mistakes and finally developed pretty 
good judgment which in the last few 
years of my active stage work resulted 
in shows which were well received by 
the deaf in general. To name a few: 
“Killer McGee’s Last Fight,” “Hot Under 
the Collar” and “In the Bag.” Also “The 
Trolley Song.” 

As soon as I learned that the NTD was 
to be staffed chiefly by hearies, I pre¬ 
dicted that the scripts would not go over 
with the deaf. When that first TV show 
was announced, I repeated my prediction. 
Among other things, I specifically stated 
that most likely the NTD would just 
take some hit shows and change the 
language into signs. The TV show itself 
sustained everything I had said. It dis¬ 
played some fine dancing and acting; the 
signs were beautiful but well-nigh inde¬ 
cipherable, and the scripts 100 per cent 
unsuitable. There was no action and no 
comedy whatever. Of course, there were 
some would-be intellectuals who praised 
the show to the skies just to show how 
smart they were, and there were others 


who praised it just because it was in 
signs (the type who would acclaim “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” as sensational as 
long as it was presented in signs); but 
to the deaf man in the street the show 
was a bomb. 

Later on the NTD announced a show 
composed of three short plays. Again I 
predicted that the scripts would prove 
unsuitable, and on the whole the results 
were just about as described above: 
Pseudo-intellectuals and nuts said they 
liked the show, but average deafies did 
not. 

And now the script service team falls 
flat on its face. Batting average so far: 
just about .000. 

There are those who will accuse me of 
being a fox who lost his grapes, and I 
will concede there is no love lost between 
me and the NTD, but facts are facts and 
truth is truth—and all of the above is 
true fact. What sticks in my craw is 
that when the NTD was being formed, 
just about everybody who was interested 
was granted an interview except New 
York’s Mr. Show Business—me. And I 
have reason to believe the insult was 

intentional. I don’t gave a (d_) now—I 

have little time for such things since the 
acquisition of my little cruising yacht, 
aboard which I find every hour a delight. 
But I want to say that if I had had any¬ 
thing to say about it, I’d have thumbed 
down every one of those scripts Mr. Hays 
presented to the deaf world, all of which 
went over like a lead balloon. Though 
Mr. Hays felt I was less than worthy of 
an interview, I dare say I could match 
him script for script and have the deaf 
world approve mine over his in prac¬ 
tically every case. 

The NTD considers itself above enter¬ 
tainment; comedy is anathema. It in¬ 


tends to present culture, suh; drah-ma 
and thee-ay-ter, if you please, and “Art” 
(capitalized, of course) in the Greenwich 
Village style. We showmen know it won’t 
go across; we’ve known it for years and 
years. (A possible exception might be 
the D.C. area where there is a large con¬ 
centration of college-educated deaf; but 
we must consider the deaf world, not 
just a small segment of it.) Entertain¬ 
ment must be geared to the audience; 
you can’t do it the other way around. 
You don’t present Shakespeare to two- 
year-old toddlers. 

In closing I should like to state that 
every one of my showbusiness colleagues 
agrees with me that the administration 
of the NTD has no intention of giving the 
deaf world what it likes in the way of 
entertainment. It is noteworthy that the 
smartypants who run the NTD stubborn¬ 
ly refuse to seek the help or even the 
advice of those who have been pleasing 
deaf audiences for years. It is quite con¬ 
ceivable that we know a few things those 
hearies don’t know—possibly even a great 
many things. At least we are not ashamed 
of our batting averages. And one thing 
we know is this: Anybody who takes a 
smash Broadway play, changes the lan¬ 
guage into signs and presents it to the 
deaf expecting a similar smash is due 
for a rude awakening. It has happened 
already: witness Mr. Denis. But why 
didn’t these so-called pros learn any¬ 
thing from past mistakes? 

The NTD started out on the wrong 
track, and that track has taken it farther 
and farther from its proper destination, 
which is the entertainment of the deaf 
world. The train needs a crew that knows 
where it is going. 

Robert A. Halligan 

Ozone Park, N.Y. 
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By TARAS B. DENIS 


From Seed to Apple of the Public Eye . . . 

At the moment I’m holding the latest folder put out by the National Theatre of 
the Deaf. (No promises, but I believe stuff like this should be mailed regularly to 
all of the nation’s clubs and organizations serving the deaf. Actually, there is a 
movement now in the direction of our own theatrical newspaper, but it’s not for 
me to announce anything—yet.) 

The folder depicts various NTD performances along with statements of critical 
acclaim. It lists almost 80 cities already toured (some more than once) across the 
country, nine in Europe (London, Paris and Rome among them, of course) and three 
in Israel. Also included in the folder is a succinct synopsis* of the NTD’s past, 
present and future. In short, quite a display of our theater’s accomplishments to date. 

During the recent holiday season, the NTD twice appeared on CBS’s CAMERA 
THREE, which was televised nationally on December 21 and 28. Each time I re¬ 
ceived several calls from normal-hearing parties telling me how much they had 
enjoyed the two-part program, which was mainly in narration form in order to give 
viewers a glimpse of backstage life as well. At the same time, the Little Theatre 
of the Deaf, having just completed its third successful season, continued to perform 
in New York City. During the weekend of December 26-30 it shared A WINTER 
FESTIVAL OF POETRY FOR CHILDREN with “The Touchstone Players,” another 
well-known children’s repertory theater. 

In a talk delivered last year by Nanette Fabray at the second annual forum of 
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the Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf <New Orleans, La.), allow me: 

"There is no finer example, anywhere in the world, of the power and beauty of 
manual communication, than the National Theatre of the Deaf. It would serve 
no purpose to go deeply into the opposition to the formation of this group, and 
to its touring in the hearing world, and its fundamental dependence on sign lan¬ 
guage and fingerspelling. It is enough to say that the NTD has become an orna¬ 
ment to this nation, against powerful opposition." 

The other day, long-distance from California, a phone call from Audree Norton 
of NTD and MANNIX fame: “Tune in on FAMILY AFFAIR (Ch. 2, Thursday, 7:30 
p.m.) January 29.’’ Need I say more? 

In the January 11 NEW YORK TIMES theater section, page 3, a picture of two 
NTD stars, captioned: 

"SONGS FROM MILK WOOD"—Mary Beth Miller and Frederick Norman are 
women of Llareggub in The National Theatre of the Deaf's adaptation of Dylan 
Thomas's "Under Milk Wood," which it will present, along with Moliere's Sgan- 
arelle," at the Anta Theater tomorrow through Saturday. 

And tomorrow through Saturday, January 12-17, once again the NTD performed 
on Broadway: 

*"The National Theatre of the Deaf is adding a new dimension to theatre art by 
performing through a visual medium—the beautiful language of signs. 

We are proud to present -a professional company of America's finest deaf actors, 
who are perfecting new and exciting stage techniques combining this sophisti¬ 
cated visual language with the spoken word. The result is a richly saturated, 
colorful and comic form, directed specially to hearing audiences, as well as to 
the deaf. 

Since our beginning in 1967, we have toured over eighty communities, playing in 
many of America's greatest theatres coast to coast. We have ridden a tide of 
tremendous critical and audience response. After a marvelous Broadway stand 
in 1969, we toured with the same kind of enthusiasm in Italy, France, England, 
Israel and Yugoslavia. We have made three films and frequent appearances on 
national television. Now we have a second company, the Little Theatre of the 
Deaf, bringing this fresh theatre to children. 

In addition to regular performances, the company has scheduled master classes 
for student and professional actors, deepening the experience of these surprising 
insights into communication. 

The company is a division of the Eugene O'Neill Theater Center, and was estab¬ 
lished by a Federal grant from the Rehabilitation Services Administration. 

Our goal is purely artistic. This is a language theatre, using the great theatrical 
texts. In performance this language can translate these texts literally or extend 
them to startling new dimensions. It is a language with all the beauty of panto¬ 
mime and dance. It is highly intelligible to general audiences. But it is all simpler 
than this—it is, simply, delightful entertainment." 

Simply that? Sorry, Mr. Hays, but I don’t agree. However small, the following 
incident ought to explain my position from the viewpoint of the non-artist. 

Recently, at the marriage reception of the daughter of an old friend of ours, my 
wife and I mixed freely with other deaf guests whom we knew were definitely not 
theater-minded. When the conversation centered around employment, we experienced 
a feeling of pride as some of the group contended that many new job opportunities 
resulted more or less from the favorable publicity the deaf are getting these days— 
“especially since the new deaf theater was born.’’ 

No, I didn’t mention my NTD connection. Why contaminate so honest and spon¬ 
taneous a statement? 

TBD. 


New Advertising Rates Effective October 1 

New advertising rates became effective October 1, 1969, under which THE DEAF 
AMERICAN now has a single-rate schedule, with one exception—Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber (state) associations of the National Association of the Deaf will be allowed a 40% 
discount for advertising matter concerning their conventions and other activities. 
Affiliated organizations will be entitled to a 30% discount. 

The new rates: (per insertion): 

1 insertion 6 insertions 11 insertions 


1 page . $132.00 $123.78 $115.60 

’/a page . 74.28 68.04 61.92 

1/3 page . 53.64 49.50 45.42 

1 col. inch . 5.34 4.56 4.08 


Special positions: Center spread (two center pages), $247.50; second cover, $165.00; 
third cover, $165.00; fourth cover, $181.50. Mats and/or cuts are to be furnished by 
advertiser. Rates for repeat insertions are based on identical copy and illustrations. 
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Church Directory 


AHBpmhliPH of Gioft 


SOUTHERN OAKS ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6440 S. Santa Fe, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


Haptint 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49506 

Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 
Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
You’ll Come and Visit Us 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


In Riverside California . . . 

MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 

Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689-5700 


When near Dayton, welcome to . . . 

GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 

5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; morning worship, 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening worship, 7:30; Wed. 
prayer service, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda and 
A1 Vollmer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 
Rev. Clyde Bowen, minister, 2684095. 


The deaf are welcome to . . . 

EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 

3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ullrich, teacher 
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Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 

* * * 

Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Barry Rothman 
35-45 79th St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11372 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Diane Spanjer 
7801 E. Praine Road, Skokie, Illinois 60076 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Elaine Katz 
2779 Pease Dr., Rocky River, Ohio 44116 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1029 N. Haworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Curtis Robbins 
2100 Linwood Ave., Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Edythe Sheinbaum 

1765 E. 36th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11234 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS¬ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m.. A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m.. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. R. E. Parrish, Asst. 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 

(Eatljnltr 

For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 
9756. 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 
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An Invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship \rith us . . . 

DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue • Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class; 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 

Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

(Across the street near Western Penna 
School for the Deaf) 

Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 
Rev. George C. Ring, pastor 
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THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 

You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 

3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 

WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 

Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill. 941-4660 

lEpturnyal 

When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. S34-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
nieht, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 

FEBRUARY, 1970 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 

OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 

Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90006 

Le Roy Mason, pastor 
Church service every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Bible class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor of Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
Housing Development Corp. 

Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 



Draf ifflaflimH 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 
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M£M DAVID 0 BURTON 
5008 PADUCAH RD 
COLLEGE PARK MD 20740 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC, 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
243 Trinity Ave. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday evenings 
2nd week of month ori Sat., Famous 
Bank Nite in Southeast 
English title movie on Sun. evening 
Doyle Norris, president 
Mrs. Sallie Curtis, secretary 
Billy Stephenson, treasurer 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Club open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. 

Out of Town Visitors Welcome 
First and third Saturdays, Bank Nites 
Lee Forman, president 
Ben Friedwald, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 

Free to All — All Welcome 


Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 
1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 


CLUB DIRECTORY 


Welcome 

GREATER CINCINNATI DEAF CLUB, INC. 
25 W. Ogden Place 
(Between 3rd St. & 4th St. and 
Vine St. and Race St.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoon and evening 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Sylvia Scharfenberger, secretary 


When in Jamaica, welcome to 

LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
212-51 Jamaica Ave., 

Queens Village, L.I., N.Y. 11429 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
Dominic LoBrutto, secretary 


Now In Our 51st Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. James McDaniel, secretary 


We’ve moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Charlotte Banks, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arlz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each mouth 
Address all mail to: 

Dorothy Gornall 
8032 E. Lewis Ave. 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85257 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Robert Glass, secretary 


When in Rochester, welcome to 

ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

1275 », 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 

Open Fri., Sat. eves. Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 

Russell Cooper, Secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Miss lone Dibble, secretary 


When in Philadelphia, welcome to . . . 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 

4051 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 

Open Wed. and Friday eves. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and eves. 
English title movies on Wed. eves. 
Business meetings on 2nd Fridays of month 
Harold Campbell, secretary 
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When in Chicago visit— 
SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Sam Franco, pres. 

Charles Hanton vice pres. 

Vera Langford, secy. 

George Carlson, treas. 


When in Toledo, Ohio, welcome to— 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1809 Adams St., Toledo, Ohio 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
Business meeting 2nd Saturday of month 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 

WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 


3840 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Clarence Morgan, president 
Mrs. Viola M. Templeton, secretary 
Open every Saturday night 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Milton Cohen, president 
Curtis Robbins, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Barbara Streicher, president 
Eva Davis, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATIC" 

OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon 4c 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


When in Portland, welcome to 
PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland, Oregon 97205 
Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
George C. Scheler, secretary 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily welcome— 

Open Saturdays 

8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98103 


99 South Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Max J. Cohen, president 
Hyman Lebow, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 



